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BURYING A LIVING WOMAN WITH HER DEAD 

HUSBAND. 

The miseries of Heathenism ! Who can tell the amount of 
suffering and wretchedness that idolatry has brought upon it 
votaries ? The burying of widows in India with their dead 
husbands was one of the dreadful evils that the Hindoos used to 
suffer; the practice is now forbidden, by order of the BritiHh 
Government. 

The picture represents a Hindoo widow burying herself with 
her husband ; the body of the dead man is dressed in his usual 
clothes, and the woman in her widow^s weeds reclines by his left 
side, with her arm round his neck, and her left arm raised to give 
the signal to cover her with the cloth, which two men, her nearest 
relations, are bringing for the purpose. Another man is offering 
her something to drink ; others are bringing sweetmeats, and 
baskets of flowers to strew over the living and the dead; the 
musicians are playing on their instruments. 

When a woman was buried alive, after certain ceremonies had 
been attended to, the relations began to throw in the soil, and after 
a short space two of them descended into the grave, and trod the 
earth firmly round the body of the widow. Sitting a calm 
spectator of the horrid process, she sees, the earth rising higher 
and higher around her without upbraiding her murderers, or 
making the least effort to escape. At length the earth reaches 
her lips, — covers her head. The rest of th« earth is then- hastily 
thrown in, and their children and relations mount the grave, 
and tread down the earth upon the head of the suffocating widow, 
—the mother. The life of the vilest brute that walks the earth s 
never taken away by a process so slow, so diabolical. 

We are told all this by a Missionary who lived in India when 
these cruel ceremonies were practised. It 1% U\xe, \x \% xiw ^vst- 
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2 il BLOODLESS VICTOKT. 

bidden by law to bury women alive ; but the spirit of Heathenism 
in the same now as it was a few years ago, though they lack the 
power to practise their cruelties. Perhaps you will say, " Why 
do you keep telling us of the shocking things that take place ii> 
Ileathen countries ? we are tired of hearing of them.*' Ah, my 
dear young friends, if you are tired of hearing of these miseries, 
bow tired must the poor Heathen be of bearing them I I hope 
you will not tire of helping them, and praying for the wretched 
Hindoos. 

A BLOODLESS VICTORY. 

Wany of the boys who read this book are, I dare say, fond of 
hearing of battles and contests, and we hear much now, alas ! 
a great deal too much, about fighting and hard-earned victories. 
I have a story of heroism to tell you which has not been sur- 
passed by any of our brave men at Sebastopol, — a history of a 
more glorious contest, and a more unequal combat, than our Eng- 
lish soldiers have in fighting against the Russians. A young 
Alissionary in Feejee,* trusting in the living God and in the 
righteousness of his cause, set at defiance and conquered fifty 
savages. Without sword or musket or bayonet, his only human 
help one man and a few trembling women, he kept the furious 
fiends at bay, and at last prevailed against them. But be shall 
tell his own story. He says : — 

On the 20th of April, 1853, I heard that Eambo, the Chief 
of a town half a mile off, after a night passed in great pain and 
suffering, was near death. I went to see if I could do any thing 
for him ; but it was too late, the king of terrors was about to claim 
the hardened old cannibal, t returned home, and selected a very 
large whale's tooth, about two pounds in weight, in order to 
endeavour to prevent the strangling which would take place on 
the death of Eambo. Having, in accordance with Feejeean 
custom, presented the tooth to the relatives of the dying Chieftain, 
I entreated them not to strangle the old woman, who was all 
painted and dressed up for the occasion, and ready to die. After 
a long discussion, they gave a constrained consent to my request, 
and then accepted the tooth. I returned to the Chief's house, and 
patiently waited the issue. In about an hour's time, it was 
reported that a mountaineer Chief had arrived, and that he would 

* Kev. Joseph Wattrhouse. 



A BLOODLESS VICTORF, 

insist upon the strangling being performed. Unwillingly I left 
the woman, placing her in the charge of a Native Teacher, whilst 
I. went to make all right with the wild man of the wood9. 

In the midst of our conversation, a shout was heard, ''She 's being 
strangled ! *' Immediately I rushed into a house adjoining that in 
which the Chief was dying, as it was evident the deed of darkness 
was being perpetrated ^n that direction. Judge of my consterna- 
tion, at finding that the natives were strangling the woman whose 
life had been promised me ! I was beside myself with excite- 
ment, and, knocking over »ome of th« murderers, I helped the 
Teacher to remove ihe native cloth from the neck of the poor 
creature. We then endeavoured to get her outside the house, in 
order to restore her re^piraticn ; but the fiends held her feet, and 
nearly separated her liody into two parts. We held her head and 
shoulders, — the murderers clutched her lower extremities. We 
gave way, and then they eitsayed to put her neck out of joint. 
They pulled me away ; but I broke from them, and protected the 
victim of their cruelty. She came to herfelf, and I at^ked if she 
wished to be strangkd. Slic replied, * No i ' but the wretches 
still insisted on it. Then the natives began to struggle with me 
again ; but we got the apparently lifelens corpse into a comer, and 
guarded it, — the Native Teacher, three Feejeean women, and my- 
self, seconded by Him who is always with His people, even unto 
the ends of the earth, against fifty men and women, supported by 
the evil one. Of the scene no adequate conception can be formed. 
Again and again did the opponents attempt to carry their point; 
and again and again did I keep them at bay by myself, my com- 
panions being afraid to do much. At length the enemy received 
encouragement from the proceedings of a white iran, who, by 
his conduct, seemed to be Satan personified. An Englishman 
rushed in, and exclaimed in native, '' You and the Teacher leave 
her alone 1 Let these people please themselves. Friends, pro- 
ceed with the strangling!** The natives came on again with 
fresh determination ; but were once more foiled. At length they 
found that they could not accomplish their hellish purpose with- 
out having recourse to arms. They went and brought their clubs, 
brandishing them over my head; yet, with all their bravery, 
there was not a man but quailed before me, because he knew he 
was doing wrong. I then pleaded my cause again, during which 
iotenral a message came from the mountain Chief, that they were 
to leave me alone, and to spare the woman. I at once sen^ Co.^. 
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4 , A STORY ABOUT A BEAR. 

another large tooth, which I presented, and the woman was saved. 
We cupped her in the neck ; she recovered, and is now living. 
One of the women so anxious that she should be strangled, was 
her own daughter, a woman about twenty-foor years of age." 

This account is taken from the " Southern World," by the Rev. 
Robert Young. 

A STORY ABOUT A BEAR. 

The ^tory T am going to tell you is not about one of those 
large, fierce bears that live in North America, that are so strong 
and savage that if you were to meet one it would squeeze you to 
death ; but of a little bear that lives in the island of Borneo. 

A Missionary's wife, living in that country, writing to her little 
boy in England, says, *' I am thankful to say we are not troubled 
with the fear of wild beasts at Sarawak. No lions or tigers roar 
in our jungles. The worst enemy you are likely to meet if you 
walk into the depths of a forest, is a small bear, which would be 
more afraid of you than you need be of it. We have kept several 
of these bears. They are black, with a patch of white or tan 
colour on their chest ; their heads and feet are large in proportion 
to their bodies, which are no bigger than that of your Skye 
teirier. But they are the most ill-tempered creatures imaginable. 
The first we had would never eat his rice without sugar. One 
day on my offering him his dinner without the sweet sauce, he 
went into a great rage, and, seizing a knife on the ground between 
his teeth, he cut his mouth with it. After this he would not 
touch food of any kind, but sulked until he died. A friend of 
ours kept one of thcKe bears : it was quite tame, and ran abont the 
house like a dog. (Jne day it made its way into the stoie-room, 
where stood a tall jar, full of brown sugar, with rather a narrow 
mouth. Bruin dipped his paws into the jar, and ate all be could 
get at : then, finding there was still a great deal in the jar beyond 
his reach, he proceeeed to let himself down into it. For four 
days no one could imagine what had become of the bear. They 
began to fear he had strayed into the jungle, when some one 
opening the store-room door, heard curious grumbling sounds 
issuing from the sugar-jar ; and there sat bruin on his hind legs, 
having eaten all the sugar; and thus having let himself down too 
deep to be abk to get out again. These bears live very much on 
boney in the jungle.** 
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ALFRED FRANKLIN. 

Alfred lived under the influence of the fear of God, and 
vould try to get hU mother to talk to him about good things. 

He was engaged as a juvenile Collector of Christmas Offerings 
for the Wesleyan Missions at Ewelme, in the Watlington Cir- 
cuit, Christmas, 1833-4, and was very thankful when he obtained 
an additional penny in so good a cause. 

While engaged in this good work, malignant fever entered his 
father's house, and carried off* a beloved sister and two beloved 
brothers. Alfred was also taken unwell : the virulence of the 
fever increased ; but he was greatly encouraged to pray to God, 
that he would forgive his sins, and take him to heaven. A reli- 
gious friend, who visited him in his sickness, was deeply im- 
pressed by the simplicity and earnestness with which he repeated 
the Lord's Prayer, and then added, with unusual fervour, <' Bless 
the Lord ! Bless the Lord ! *' He died January 3d, 1834, after 
three days* illness, aged nine years. 

The day before he died, he. said to his nurse, referring to his 
juvenile labour of love, ^< I have got tenpence, and mother pro- 
mised to give me twopence, and that will make a shilling. If I 
die, tell her to be sure not to forget it.*' Thus this young 
disciple did 

'^ His body with his charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and livje.*' 



WHAT THE GOSPEL HAS TAUGHT THE NEW- 

ZEALANDERS. 

Whest Mr. Young was in New- Zealand, and he asked Jabez 
Bunting, a Christian New-Zealand Chief, how the New-Zea- 
landers were improved since the Missionaries had lived among 
them, he replied, '^ The Gospel has taught us to live in peace. It 
gave us love ; and love is the fulfilling of the law. Before the 
Gospel came, there was no love. In the days before the Gospel, 
every man loved but one, and that was his father, — all besides 
were counted enemies. The Gospel has crucified all this hatred. 
It has made us love our fellow-men ; hence we liberated our 
slaves. We do not now look upon any one as a slave. All 
these things have been killed by love. The Gospel has made 
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CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 



the fruits that St. Paul speaks of, to grow in this land, 
' Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodnrss, faith, 
meekness, and temperance.* All these things have come of 
Missionaries.** 



THE IMMIGRANTS' HOME. 

One cold, wet evening, a poor woman with two children sat 
on the wharf at Melbourne, weeping bitterly ; homeless and desti- 
tute, a stranger in a strange land, bbe had been seeking a lodging 
the whole day, but could not find one. She had left her native 
land for a land of gold and wealth ; but she found it to be a land 
of destitution and misery ; no one would help her, no one would 
give her shelter. Her husband was on board the ship in the bay, 
trying to get his luggage on shore : she had no prospect but of 
remaining in the streets the whole night. A benevolent gentle* 
man passing by had pity on her, and took her to the Immi- 
grantb' Home, which has been built by the Wesleyans of Mel- 
bourne for the shelter of strangers. Look at the picture of the 
Home: what a nice building it if*, how comfortable it looks! 
and try and imagine the joy of the poor woman and her 
two little children when they were received there. The Home 
wag built by the Wesleyans in Mtlbourne on purpose to receive 
homeless, destitute emigrants when they land, and to give them 
shelter till they can provide lodgings for themselves. It is situate 
in the most healthy part of Melbourne : it contains one large 
dining-room, which is alfo used for a place of worship, and a 
great many sleeping-rooms. Although the Home was intended 
for Wesleyans, }et other persons of good character, who will keep 
the rules of the in^itution, are admitted when there is room. 
When Mr. Young was there in 1853, they had received 4G8 
Wenleyana, 374 Episcopalians, 76 Independents, 61 Presbytt- 
riana, 33 Baptists, 3 Lutherans, 4 Roman Catholics, and 2 
Jews.* 

CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 

Mr dear yoang friends, while they sing th?ir Chris'mas 
anthems, celebrating the Savioui*s birth ; while they in .-oci^il 
circles gather round the Christmas fire, and listen to the howling 

♦ Southern World. 



8 CHRISTMAS Iir INDIA. 

tempest, or see the falling snow ; will scarcely think there will he 
anj Christmas obseryances in India. It In true they have no 
Christmas fires, no yule logs, nor trees and fields covered with 
snow. On the contrary, it is the most agreeable part of the year 
in Southern India. The monsoon rains have revived the parched 
ground, which now for once in the year loolcs green ; roses are in 
full bloom ; and in the hilly districts, strawberries and peaches 
appear on the breakfast- table ; and there is nothing, so far as the 
weather is concerned, to remind one of the season of the year. 
Still Christmas is observed, and that, too, by the Hindoos them- 
selves, at least in those localities where Europeans reside. 

I am not aware that they have any correct idea of the reason 
why the English observe the season : probably they regard it as a 
festival of the Christianas God ; or, if rightly informed on the 
subject, they pay no regard to the ^' saying worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.** 

But to return to the observance. I will try to describe the first 
Christmas-day I spent in India. On going to the door as soon as 
day had dawned, I found the verandah strewn with rushes, and 
the gates of the compound, or garden, ornamented with plantain- 
trees bearing their ponderous fruit. On the table within were 
presents of limes, (fruit resembling lemons,) oranges gilded over, 
and small devices in flowers, from individuals who had come thus 
early to pay their respects. Very soon visitor succeeded visitor^ 
all bringing presents according to their circumstances. Among 
the more important ones was the Thaselder, or Native Magistrate, 
accompanied by a number of attendants, bearing fruits, sweetmeats, 
and garlands. On entering and bowing quite to the ground, he 
took the garlands from the servants, and put them round our 
necks and on our hands ; then dish after dish was placed en the 
table, all performed with an ease and grace that could hardly he 
surpassed by an English courtier. By noon the table was groan- 
ing under the weight of fruit, cakes, sugar-candy, &c. ; while the 
sly monkey, the nimble squirrel, and the saucy crow, were on the 
look-out for a share. 

The Roman Catholics, too, keep Christmas, but in a way whicl; 
differs little from the observances of the Heathen festivals. They 
dress up their Virgin in gaudy attire, place her on a car similar to 
that which appeared in the ** Offering " for November, only sur- 
mounted by a huge crown, as Queen of Heaven, and make a 
circuit of the town or village. Nay, so well does their worship 
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agree with that of the idolatrous Hindu, that a few years ago the 
inhabitants of a small village, not far from one of our Stations, 
being partly Heathen and partly Roman Catholic, and neither 
parry sufficiently strong to get up a procession of its own, agreed 
to join as one, and Krishna and the Virgin Mary rode side by 
side on the car which neither party could draw alone. 

But there are others by whom the season is obseryed, and in a 
way which will, I think, please you better than the compliment* 
ary oh»ervances of the Heathen, or the idolatrous one of the 
Roman Catholics; namely, that of the native Christians. Yes, 
thank God, there are a few even in India who rejoice in the glad 
tidings, that '^ unto us a child is born, whose name shall be called 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.** Could you 
have looked into our Mission-chapel (Bangalore) four years ago, 
you would have seen seated on benches a goodly number of 
Hindus, in their clean white dresses, with heads uncovered, and 
serious, though cheerful, faces. They had come to worship the 
Babe of Bethlehem. In front of them, seated on mats, were a 
number of women and children, and immediately in front of the 
pulpit were four individuals ; one feeble old woman, one little girl 
about ten years of age, and two others, who were sisters, about 
twelve and thirteen. They were there to make profession of 
their faith in Jesus, by being baptized in his name. The old 
woman had, a few weeks before, heard for the first time, that Jesus 
Christ was the Saviour of the world, and that he was willing to' 
save her to the uttermost ; her cold heart had warmed and 
melted as she listened, and she had now come to seek him in his 
ordinance. When asked if she renounced all confidence in the 
gods of the Heathen, lifting up her shrunken arms, she 
exclaimed, << The Lord, he is the God ! The Lord, he is the 
God ! ** The youngest of the girls, when asked why she wished 
to be baptized, said, *' Because I love the Lord Jesus Christy and 
I believe that he alone can save me.'* The other two girls had 
been for some time suffering all sorts of cruel treatment from their 
Heathen parents, because they had refused to worship wood and 
stone, the work of men*s hands. All three belonged to our girls* 
day-school ; but the two latter had, for a time only, come when 
they could steal away from home, and then with the certainty of 
chastisement on their return. The parents, however, finding 
that they were che better children for what they were taught, 
ceased their opposition, and not only consented to their ba.^t.visc&^ 
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but were present on the occasion. The Bible has since been 
introduced into the family, and the old grandmother, if no other, 
has been induced to listen to its truths. Look in again in the 
evening, and you have another scene not less interesting, — the 
same chapel filled with Engli&h officers and ladies, soldiers and thtir 
wives, while a number of the children of the latter were ranged 
round the communion^rail, being examined in their knowledge of 
Gospel truth. After them came forward a number of Tamil 
girls, and- repeated the Second Conference Catechism in their own 
language, and after that the First in English. 

Six months before the only words those girls knew in English 
were, " Good morning, ma'am,*' which they used morning, noon, 
and night ; now they know the First Catechism, and could read 
the Gospel of St. Matthew in easy lef^sons. As English little 
girls attach some importance to clothing, they would, perhaps, 
like to know how these little girls were dressed on the occasion. 
M^ell, they had on blue cotton petticoats and short white jackets : 
perhaps some of my young friends would have thought them 
improved by being a little longer, as a quarter of a yard of black 
fle»h might be seen between the jacket and petticoat. However, it 
is the country fashion. But who had clothed them ? Their gar- 
ments were the purchase of their own industry. Thry had 
learned to hem and sew nearly, and with the money thus earned 
their clothes were bought. After the examination, they each 
received an English book, and went home as happy as any Eng- 
lihh little girls from a Christmas party. Would you not like 
that every Christmas should witness an addition to those happy 
ones ? It may be so, and will be so, if every juvenile Collector 
will not only continue, but double, his and her diligence, while 
they pray more earnestly that the tidings of great joy may be 
heard from shore to shore, and from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth. 



GOING HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS IN 
NEW-ZEALAND. 

Travelling in New- Zealand is very different from travelling 
in England.. In New- Zealand they have no railroads, no steam- 
boats, no stage-coaches, not even waggons or carts. When the 
Misfdonarie*' children go from the school at Auckland to their 
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homes for the holidays, their journeyings sometimes are very 
adventurous and romantic; and, I am sure, some of our Eng]i&h 
children would like to join them. The holidays are only given 
once a year, because some of the pupils come from a great dis- 
tance, — a hundred and fifty to three hundred miles: not a very great 
way for us, who can step into a railroad carriage and be whirled 
away, and reach home in a few hours. But it is a great way for 
young people who have no conveyance, and travel on foot part of 
the way. Some of these children go home in small coasting- 
vessels; they have but few comforts on their voyage, which is 
uncertain and sometimes dangerous. Other groups of sons and 
daughters take the inland journey; and, starting on foot, and 
surrounded by talkative and well-laden natives, direct their way, 
under the guidance of their fathers, towards some one of the rivers 
which form a highway into the very heart of New-Zealand. On 
these waters the travellers each morning launch their canoe, 
working their way up with paddle and blanket sail, amusing 
themselves with books and merry chat. Every evening the tents 
are pitched by the river's side. In wet weather they rest in some 
shed of reeds, if such is to be found. The natives take their meals 
of dried eels or shell-fish, or large pots of flour sweetened with sugar, 
while the young get their tea. Evening and morning all assemble 
for worship ; the Scriptures are read, hymns are sung, in which 
may be heard the deep chanting tones of the natives, then prayer is 
made to God, the Giver of all good^ and the only strong Pro- 
tector. Fathers and children are soon at rest on their couch of dry 
fern or leaves, well spread with blankets, with heads too weary to 
think whether their pillows be soft. Around their fires, however, 
their native attendants keep up a gossip of the things they have 
seen and heard at Auckland, till the stars are sloping to the 
west. 

Thus, during a week or more, they journey, varied by walks 
through woods, or wastes of tall tern, until they meet once more 
the greetings and rejoicings of home. The pupils from the 
Auckland Institution pass over a stranger road in their journeys 
to and from school, than any other boys and girls in the wide 
world. 
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A TRIBUTE.* 

" The beauty of Israel, as well as its hoary age, has fallen upon 
the high places.*' — Pastoral Addressy 1853. 

Spirit, thou hast left the clay. 

Hastening from a home in dust. 
Thou hast wingM thy heavenward way 

To the dwellings of the just. 
Left this dark and stormy strand, 
To shelter in a happier land. 

Pilgrim, earthly toil is past 

Where thy happy spirit stands ; 
Scorching sun-beam, stormy blast. 

Burning fevers, desert lands ; 
Thou hast ceased to feel and fear 
Ills that harass pilgrims here. 

Soldier, thou hast won the day ! 

Short and desperate was the strife, 
From thy friends and home away. 

When thou yieldedst up thy lite ; 
But the poor thou went to save 
Bore thee to a conqueror's grave. 

Beaper, thou hast gainM the rest, 
By thy Master's bounty given 
To the band already blest. 

Who gather'd golden stores to heaven : 
Thither may my spirit come. 
To share leith thine the harvest home ! 
Shotky'Bridge. Alpha. 

* To the memory of the Rev. Harman Mason, who died at 
Honduras, January 3d, 1853. 
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WESLEYAN MISSION-PREMISES, JAFFNA, 

CEYLON. 

My dear touno Friends, — If you will look back to the 
*' Juvenile Offering " for January last, you will see an account 
under the heading, "What the Missionary is afraid of in his 
own house in Ceylon : *' thinking it may interest you to see the 
house thus mentioned, and wishing to tell you what we are doing 
in this distant part of the world, I have sent you a sketch of our 
Jaffna premises. 

The large building on the left-hand side is our Mission-house, 
an old Dutch edifice, bought from its European inhabitants many 
years ago. Its length is great ; yet it contains in front only four 
large rooms ; the houses in this country, on account of the great 
heat, rarely possess more than one story, though that is very 
lofty, — as much so, perhaps, as two of yours. Were it not for 
the large size of our rooms, and the covered verandahs which 
are attached to Indian dwellings, our houses would scarcely 
be tolerable. You may notice our verandah in front of the 
building, supported by numerous pillars, and protected by tiling, 
which is a continuation of the roof. The three large oversha- 
dowing trees are margosa or vembady trees ; and hence the natives, 
in speaking of our dwelling, call it the ^^vemb<idy house.'* They 
believe that these trees are inhabited by devils ; but we are not trou- 
bled by such neighbours at all, nor, indeed, are we sure that we are 
not indebted to this superstitious notion for protection from thieves. 

The lower building on the right is our boys' Boarding Institu- 
tion, accommodating some twenty students, and fronted by a part 
of the public esplanade, which stretches about half a mile farther 
on towards the sea-side ; in a line with this Institution, nearly 
half-way to the shore, and close to our handsome chapel, stand 
our St. Paul's Schools, a picture of which you may see in the 
*< Offering " for February, 1849. 

The picture has a background of lofi'y coco^^-tixxt Vt^«^, ^^ 

▼01.. ':iii, c 
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waving plumes of which never fail to afford a beautiful and 
gratifying sight. 

Down the central road, and adjoining the Mission-house, is a 
long line of building ; the largest portion of this contains our 
Wesleyan Central-school, the scene of my own more immediate 
labours, and in one of the rooms of which I am now writing. 
The school consists of four large rooms, and one very large, in 
each of which the Tamil boys are seated on forms, as they use 
tables only when they write; folding Venetian-doors, when 
opened, discover a series of openings through the entire length 
of the building, on the one side, towards the interior 3Iis8ion- 
garden, and, on the other, towards the highway road. 

Beyond the boys' school, quite separate from it, is the girV 
day-school ; and beyond that, again, is the girls* Boarding Insti- 
tution; both of these are under Mrs. Griffith's judicious and 
energetic supervision, and are making very encouraging progress. 
At the back of all these, hidden by the Mission-house, are the 
Mission-gardens and outhouses. 

Under my own care are about one hundred and seventy boys, 
eighty of whom are daily instructed in what is called the Upper 
School, which you see before you, and the rest in St. Paul's, near 
the chapel : in the two schools, which, in fact, form one institu- 
tion, there are eight classes, and six masters, exclusive of myself. 

Thus you see that we have here, besides those who are ta\ight 
in Tamil schools, at least one hundred and fifty boys under Eng- 
lish tuition, who are daily educated in various branches of useful 
knowledge; but, best of all, who constantly hear and read about 
the dying love of Jesus Christ. These boys, the age of whom 
varies from six to twenty, though not compelled to attend chapel 
on Sunday, compose a large portion of our Sabbath-morning con- 
gregation. Many of the elder ones, though afraid to renounce 
Hinduinn, on account of the prejudices of their friends, are con- 
vinced of its errors; indeed, I believe that an increasing number 
are becoming anxious about their souls, and really desirous to 
«erve God. 

The boys in our Boarding Institution, though natives, are all 
professedly Christian ; and some of them are, I hope, savingly 
converted to God. 

Scattered over the engraving, you will observe a few figures : 
on the steps of the boys' Boarding Institution is one ot our 
37jtive Teachers,— his name is Jacob Ambrose; his fkther 
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Samuel was long a Catechist, and his two ancles, Solomon 
and Abraham, were Native ministers, one among ourselves, and 
the other among the Baptists. (I think you will remember a 
letter from Jacob which appeared in the « Offering " for April 
last) In firont, is a woman with chattiesy or << earthen- 
ware vessels," on her head for sale; and nearer to the left- 
hand road is the dhohey, or ** washerman,*' (for men always 
wash here,) who is bringing home his weekly bundle of clean 
dothes for our use. A man and a woman are walking along the 
road near the Mission-wall, the latter accompanied by a little 
naked child, and carrying on her head a chatty of oil which she 
wishes to sell ; the former with a number of fowls, for which he 
is also desirous of finding purchasers. You will observe that a 
simple cloth is the sole garb of all these adults ; but the climate 
is so hot as to render heavier apparel oppressive to them. 
At the front-door of the Mission-house, under the verandah, 
stands Mr. Griffith, my much-respected Superintendent and 
Chairman, who is apparently enjoying the pleasing prospect, 
and the cool evening breeze; or probably he has just received 
letters from the tappal-karan, or << postman." You like to 
have a letter; but little can you conceive the emotions expe- 
rienced among us by the appearance of the postman, living as 
you do in the land of railways and post-offices. His countenance 
is ever welcome ; but who so much so as he, when the English 
mail comes in, telling us about our native land, and the many 
dear friends from whom we are sorrowful, though willing, exiles ? 
Then comes the comparing of letters, and eager inquiries pass 
round for the latest news ; and when all is quiet, the sober satis- 
faction succeeds of reflecting and conversing on the fresh intelli- 
gence. 

Well, after all, many a happy hour do we spend within the 
walls and under the shady verandahs of our comfortable old Mis- 
sion-house ; already hallowed by the memory of not a few departed 
and fiiithful servants of Christ, it will acquire an increasingly en- 
dearing influence as years roll on, and absence hides each darker 
•hade. I will confess that I love to dwell on associations suggested 
by the names of those who have maintained a valiant fight for the 
great Master ; and sometimes their fancied presence (if, indeed, 
the spirits of the departed are permitted to hover round the be- 
loved scenes of earth) serves to stimulate my hopes, and nerve 
my spiritless efforts. From the panes of out fiotvi ^va^^i'w^ Ww^ 

c 2 
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gleaned the frail inscriptions, besides one in Singhalese, of ^* W. 
B. Fox, 1823;" "Joseph Bott, 1823;" and "Thomas HaU 
Squance," still living and working among you. An ominous 
crack, indeed, reminds us that Mr. Squance^s memento must too 
soon depart ; but his memory, and that of those who laboured with 
him, are engraved on more enduring materials than brittle glass. 

Let us thank Gpd for the teachings of the past, as unfolded in 
the lives of the good ; but let Christ Himself be our foremost 
Pattern. Him they served ; and He, at least, is watching us. 
Does He not watch you also ? While we are at work among the 
perishing Heathen, will you not help ^at home ? And, as our 
special hope in this dark land is in those boys and girls now 
under our instruction, will you not pray to God each day that He 
will touch their hearts, and prepare them for extensive usefulness ? 

That you and I may labour f-iithfuUy, triumph gloriously, and 
meet for ever, is the prayer, my dear young friends, of 

Yours, most affectionately, 

Jaffna^ June 16/A, 1854. William Barber. 

A PLEASING FACT. 

To encourage the dear young people who read the " Juvenile 
Offering," permit me to record the means adopted to insure 
success by a Juvenile Missionary Collector. 

A Sunday-scholar, who had requested and received a Collector's 
Book, but who, for some time, had been unsuccessful in her 
applications, resolved to try again ; but first she thought, I will 
pray about it. She did pray, and then went to work. And what 
do you think was her success ? Last Sunday she brought to the 
secretary 6#. 8rf. as the result of one week's prayerful effort. She 
was astonished at her own success, and said, with tears in her eyes, 
*^ I am 80 thankful, because I know it is all in answer to prayer. 
I am sure God put it into the hearts of His people to give 
the money." 

Dear reader, are you a Missionary Collector, and do you pray? 
Are you a subscriber, and do you ask God's blessing upon the 
money you give ? If you have not hitherto, begin now. The 
efforts of the young to extend the Redeemer's kingdom, are ap- 
proved by Him, and He will reward. Think of the pleasing fact 
I have related. " Go thou and do likewise." 

December 7ihy 1864. A. 
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hlSK Of MIL JL£IGfi. 

Ik tkr mmtik af DneBhcr you icsd flf Mi. Leigh getting^ 
safely ta Sj ^ ity, aAcr a& dK psili «id dangttm he had met with 
on his np^gB^ He acver l a uui i ed to Nev-Zaahuid : the work 
he hegiB wot canini tm by tAtn ; md a gkriaaa woik it haa 
becD. A iju al ij Mad wiA vaffike lighting cimftah has hecome 
civilized mtk ChnttOmdmAji aluj a t an ITii^liilaaaB wai afiaid oi 
landing kx ke AmM be IdllBd md caten^ there are bow thou- 
sands of Jk^^Ubmrn^ wonMi, and cbSdico, who are as safe from 
harm, aa if thcf wen liTing m EngLnd. 

But I aaat tdl yen what becaoae of Me. and Mrs. Leigh. He 
was very 91 ftr a long tvaae lAcr he got to Sydney, amd thanght 
he should never be better; b«t alfeer a while he was aUe to 
preach ivdn, and he was anidi pinasfil to aee how great was the 
progresairlgian kad made in the ooleny. Tkbrteen years before, 
Mr. Leigh was die only Wesleyaa Missimary in the adoDy. When 
he retuanai ficoaa New-Zodand, there were sevcnd Missionaiiesy 
nine chapsh^and the aabai i1|ifisiii to the MtanoB-lond were more 
than £JflL 

When Hr. Leigh had been ahont time yeas in Aastralia, there 
was great aidmess in Ikraasatta, where he tlwn resided. Mrs. 
Leigh, who had alwaya 4ev«iled mvdi of lier time to visiting the 
sick and dying, felt it lo be lier da^ naw to visit these who 
were ill with the prevailing epidemic. She was to he seen, at all 
hours, paai^g aQendy aka^ the streets to die house of moaning ; 
but the labaar and fatigue were more than her strength oooM bear. 
After enimiag mnch anfiwing^ idie died peaoefiEdly. Mr. Leigh 
felt the IsBi «f Us wife most aortely, and soon after retnmed to 
England. 

M r. LtSfjkH heaMi ini]imived mndi afker hehadbeen in England 
a year ; and for several years he was able to preach and to attend 
^lissionary Meetings, endeavouring to aid the cause he so dearly 
loved. These labours were continued with undiminished interest 
on his part till November, 1851, when he was seized with paraly- 
sis, and continued in this state till the following May, when he 
died, aged sixty-six years. On his grave-stone is written : — 

** To the memory of the Rev. Samuel Leigh, first Wesleyan 
Missionary to Australia and New-Zealand, who died May 2d^ 
16029 *^^ sixty-six years.** 
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"IN PERILS IN THK SEA." 

(2 CorinOiiacs li. 26.) 

" Fixa 1 Gie I ihe iblp U on fire I " were the scirtlfng soandi 

Irnrd on baud the "T>DJOTe,"Dne cTeoing u the w» proceed- 

, ing oa her TOj*ge from EDgland to India. The daj had been 

bCMliful, and the gsUanl abip nai ipceding ber wajr through a 
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calm sea ; the \07age was nearly completed, all on board were 
expecting to see land the next day; and a happy and prosperous 
▼oyage it had been. Towards evening a storm of thunder and 
lightning came on : they had often had storms before, so no 
alarm was felt, and no danger apprehended : the lightning was 
very vifid, the rain descended in torrents, and the thunder 
roared : suddenly a cracking noise was heard, the lightning had 
struck the ship, killed two of the seamen, and set fire to the cargo 
in the hold. And now all was terror and confusion, everybody 
rushed on deck. The first thought was, to try and put out the fire ; 
but the smoke and flames that ascended from the hold as from a 
furnace showed that to be impossible : there was no chance of 
«aving the ship; their only hope was in the boats: there were 
three ; but one of them was already on fire, the other two, the 
Captain said, would not hold all the people on board. 

How terrible was that moment, when all hope was given up of 
caving the ship ! the sudden alarm, the suffocating smoke, the 
prospect of a horrible death by fire, or of being drowned in the 
ocean, the thoughts of home and friends that would rush upon 
the mind, the prospect of suddenly entering an eternal world ! 
May Gk>d grant, my dear young friends, that none of us may be 
placed in such circumstances ! 

The fire continues to rage, and the boats must be lowered. 
After some difficulty, this was done, and the passengers and crew 
crowded into them, till the boats were sunk to the water's edge. 
Some of the passengers were only half clothed, as they were pre. 
paring for bed when the alarm was given : there was no time to 
dress, and they were hurried as they were into the boats ; all 
they could snatch up to take with them were two compasses, a few 
candles, one of them lighted, one bottle of wine, one of porter, a 
table-cloth, and a few knives ; but so fiercely did the fire rage, 
that no bread or water could be had. 

And now see them, forty-eight persons in two boats, on the 
wide ocean, without food or water, the thunder roaring, the 
lightning streaming from one side of the heavens to the other, the 
rain descending in torrents, and the burning ship close to them, 
threatening them with destruction every moment ! Their first 
. object was to get away from the ship ; but they discovered, to 
their great dismay, that the large boat had no rudder, and that 
for the two boats they had only three oars. At one time the shi^ 
came so near to them, that they gave \:ip xYiemt^^Vv^^ Icit V^^x. 
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There were two Missionaries on board, who were going ta 
India to preach the Gospel to the Heathen. "f And was it for tfai» 
tbey had left home, and country, and friends, to perish on the 
ocean, and be nerer heard of more ? Was this to be the end of all 
their hopes of doing good to the Heathen, and working for Christ 
in India ? Not so. They were spared for many years of work 
and usefulness. 

About ten o*clock, the masts of the ship fell over with a 
<dreadful crash into the sea, and the ship burned down to the 
water*8 edge. 

All night was spent in baling water out of the boats, to keep 
them from sinking. The sea was calm, or the boats must have 
been swamped, so heavily were tbey loaded. When day-light 
came, the poor voyagers were faint and exhausted. The sun rose 
higher and higher ; but there was no shelter to be got from the 
intense heat, and their thirst was intolerable. Some of the men 
drank the sea-water; but that only increased the thirst. They 
were not many miles from land, for it could be seen very fax off. 
But how were they to reach it ? About noon they discovered, at 
some distance, a small native vessel, and tried hard to get to 
it. They put up the table-cloth for a sail in one boat, and a blanket 
in the other, and at last reached the vesseL They jumped on board 
with great delight, but to the great alarm of the native sailors. 
On inquiry, it was found that they were not far from Trin- 
comalee, the chief naval station in Ceylon, and the sailors agreed 
to take them there. About the middle of the next day they were 
all safely landed at Trineomalee. 

It is thirty>four years ago since the ^' Tanjore ** was burned ; 
but those who were thus mercifully preserved still remember with 
grateful praise God*s goodness to th&ai at that time. 



NEWS FROM ABROAD. 

From Mrs. Calvert, Feejee, August, 1854: — " Your welcome 
letter, with two boxes of pr^ents, have just arrived, and I feel at 
a loss for words to describe my gratitude to the kind friends for 
their remembrance of us. The excitement was great amongst oar 
children and the natives, when they saw the horses, dolls, dogs^ 
and all the wonderful things. The sandal-wood cotton-ttand U 

. I « . ■ ..11 ■ I ■ !■ I I II ,..■,, 

'•' The Rev. James Mowat and the Rev. Elijah Hook. ..-, 
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much admired ; and when I tell the natives it is made from their 
ycisiy they smell it, and look pleased. The frocks, pinafores, and 
other articles of wearing apparel, are all acceptable and useful. 

^^ The past year has been one of trial. Our faith, patience, 
and courage have been tried ; but our merciful God has never 
left or forsaken us. His goodness and loving-kindness humble 
us in the dust, when we look on dangers past. Help us to praise 
God for his mercies. 

^< You would rejoice to hear that the Bau Chief* has humbled 
bimself before the true God ; and he and his family, with a goodly 
number of his people, have given themselves up to be instructed 
by their Missionary. Rewa is also to have a Missionary this 
year, and we hope for brighter days. How thankful we are that 
poor Feejee is not forgotten by our home friends ! " 

Mrs. Walton writes from Trincomalee, Ceylon, and says : — 
*' Will you kindly acknowledge, with best thanks, the contribu- 
tions to our sale. There is nothing we value more highly than 
the Christian sympathy and prayers of our friends in England, 
and these we feel assured accompany their liberal ofierings. I am 
glad to say the sale has more than answered our expectations. 
When the few things on hand are disposed of, we shall have at 
our disposal jC40. Our present plan is to erect a good bungalow^ 
with accommodation for boarders, (about six or eight girls,) 
and thus to commence a boarding-school, with the present day. 
school." 



A MISSIONARY NUGGET. 

At the annual Missionary Meeting at Rose, in the St. Agnes 
Circuit, we received a gold nugget value £4. One of our friends, 
now in Australia, promised, before he left, to send home to his 
little boy the first piece of gold he obtained, that he might put it 
into the family Missionary-Box. According to his word, he thus 
consecrated the first-fruits of his gain in a foreign land to the 
cause of God. 

Let those who have gone, and those who are still going, to the 
land of gold, '^ go and do likewise." 

F, C. H. 

* Thakombau, of whom you read in the " Offering " for 
November, 1854. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE ADVENTURES OF A 
MISSIONARY COLLECTING BOX. 

I WAS neatly wrapped in thin paper, and sent with a number 
of other boxes, to a large Missionary Meeting ; and as I was oo 
the top of the pile, and there happened to be a crack in my 
paper-coTerlng, I could easily see and hear all that was going on* 

I found myself suddenly seized, and my covering rudely 

torn off, by a young lady about ten years old, who, after a careful 
examination, — during which she said I was a pretty box, and a 
nice large box, and exactly the kind she desired,-— took me in her 
hand, and went with me to her mamma. 

'< Mamma," she exclaimed, <^ see ! I have got a Missionary 
box." 

*' A Missionary box ! Why, my dear child, what could 
possess you to take it ? you will never fill it." 

^' O yes, I shall, mamma I I>o not fear that." 

^^But what put such an idea into your head, Isabella? I 
never heard you express yourself as being interested in Mis« 
sions.'* 

^'Perhaps, not, mamma; but all my school-fellows have Mlai» 
jsionary boxes, and I do not wish to be slnguliffi^ 

So saying, Isabella went to another part of the room, where 
several benches were filled with her school-companions. Here 
I was handed about from one to another, sometimes praised and 
sometimes found fault with ; but not one word did I hear of love? 
to Christ, or compassion for the Heathen 

<' After a somewhat lengthy drive, we stopped before a large- 
house situated at the entrance of the town, and taking me in her 
hand, Isabella hastened up«8tairs to her bed-room, where I was> 
placed upon a book-shelf. 

When Isabella came to bed, I could not help noticing that she- 
was a very short time saying her prayers ; and that, while she 
appeared to be reading the Bible, her eyes were wandering about 
as if she was not thinking of what she was doing. I thought thi» 
a bad sign. Not long after she waa in bed, the door opened, and 
a maid appeared, who, after ascertaining that Isabella was asleep, 
removed the light, and was about leaving the room, when her eye 
fell upon me, and, as many others had done, she took me up in 
her hands and examined me. As she read the texts, she sighed 
several times, and I felt more than one tear fall upon me ; for it 
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appeared that I awakened sad remembiances— ^rhaps of days 
when she had loved and served God better ; but, however, when 
she again placed me on the book-shelf, she slipped in sixpence, 
and then left the room. 

The next morning Isabella carried me down stairs to the 
breakfast-room, when I was placed upon the table in order that 
every one might see me, and thus be induced to give ; and cer- 
tainly I received a great many contributions in silver and 
pence ; nor had I any reason to complain of Isabella's industry 
in collecting for me during many weeks. I was just beginning 
to hope that I had been mistaken in her character, and that she 
really felt more interest in the Heathen, and more anxiety to do 
them good, than I had been led to believe, when a conversation 
between her and one of her school-friends again opened my eyes 
to the sad truth that pride and envy alone were the motives by 
which she was actuated. 

It was then she confessed that her sole motive for taking me 
lukd been the desire of mortifying Emma Hatfield : and when told 
tbat die latter had given up having a 3£issionary box, she 
exclaimed, ^ How dresome ! and just when I am sure of beating 
her ; but, however, it will save me tlie trouble of collecting any 
more, for I shall not go on now.'* 

Nor did slie : for from that time I was entirely neglected, and 
:«eldom disturbed from my place on the book-shelf, except when 
dw housemaid thought proper to dust me ; and sometimes, after 
-•he had fini^d this operation, she wovld dive her hand down to 
^the bottom of her large pocket, and bring «}> a penny or a half- 
.fyenny, which she quietly sHpped in. 

At kngth, i fbuiid that I was consigaed to a dark closet, in 

winch I cannot at all tell how long I remained shut up, with broken 

plajTtfasigs and bareheaded doUs for my companions. One day, 

'however, my prison-door was opened by Isabella, and I observed 

by her side a little pale-faced girl, with large blue eyes and fair 

-curling hair. They were come for something which they wanted, 

• and I was turned out, with a large heap of rubbish, upon the 

floor. 

^ What a nice box ! *' said Isabella^« little friend, whose name 
was Anna, '< and ihete is money in it too : is it yours ?'" 

" Yes," said Isabella, "it is my Missionary box." 

<' But what a funny place to keep it in, amongst ati this tub' 
tbish : how came it here ?" 
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« To tell the truth," said Isabella, « I grew tired of collecting 
for it : nothing is more disagreeable than teazing everybody for 
money." 

" But why not pay-in what is here ? " asked Anna. 
"We have left off going to Missionary Meetings,** replied 
Isabella. " Mamma says they are hot and disagreeable, and she 
is quite out of patience to think that so much yet remains to be 
done before the Heathen are converted.** 

" I wonder if God ever grows tired of us,** observed little 
Anna, as if thinking aloud : '^ but no, I am sure he does not. 
His love and tender mercy are over all, and he maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and the good. O Isabella ! if God does not 
grow weary of us, surely we ought not to grow weary of trying to 
do good.*' 

Isabella only replied by saying, " I have found dolly *s hat 
at last ; so come, Anna, let us go down stairs and continue our 
play." 

But Anna still held me : and at last she timidly said, '^ Isa- 
bella, as you do not seem to care about this box, might I have 
it ? I have long wished for one, and Miss Evelyn has promised 
to get me one at the next Missionary Meeting.** 

'' O, you are quite welcome to take that one,** said Isabella t 
"indeed I shall be very glad for you to have it, money and all, 
and then you can pay it in with any more you may collect." 

Upon this Anna appeared very much pleased ; and, placing me 
in nurse's lap, she begged her to wrap me up in paper, in order 
that I might be ready to go home with her in the evening. 

*^ The kind old nurse mended and brightened me up so nicely 
that I appeared quite like new ; but, notwithstanding my joy in 
the prospect of again becoming useful, I could not help grieving 
as I thought upon Isabella. — Church Missionary Juvenile In^ 
sCructor. 
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THAKOMBAU, KING OF FEEJEE. 

THE PRAYER ANSWERED. 

Some years ago Mr. Calvert, Missionaiy in Feejee, was led to 
praj especially for the conversion of Thakombau, King of Feejee. 
It Was after reading Mr. Young*s book on the conversion of the 
world that he decided upon praying for this cannibal Chief ; and, 
tliTongh long years of discouragement, he was enabled, by the 
}.- grace of God, to persevere, j^metimes he feared the Chief 
would harden his heart, and pe]!|& everlastingly ; but Mr. Cal- 
yert neptf prayed, and laboured, a^d enlisted all the help he 
coifld in the service ; and now God has answered his prayers, and 
llie Chief has declared himself to be a Christian, and the Mis- 
^onaries believe he is sincere. He has given many proofs of his 
tflitoerity ; the ovens in which he used to cook human bodies are 
IQled tip ; the large drum, which used to be beaten when enemies 
were taken to be killed, is to be used for that purpose no longer, 
tnit has been beaten to signify that the reign of devilism has 
come to an end in Bau. The idol-house has been burnt to the 
ground. This was done by accident in the first Instance ; but 
there is no desire to rebuild this synagogue of Satan. The 
Heathen temple is deserted, and its ornaments are taken to 
adorn their canoes. Mr. Waterhouse has a house built on the 
sumn^it of Bau, and is permitted to preach and talk to the 
people, who listen to him with pleasure. 

*^ THE OPPRESSOR IS BROKEX IK PIECES, AKB THE 
LORD HATH HUMBLED THE PROUD.** 

Thakombau, in his Heathen state, was a powerful Chief : his 
enemies feared him ; for, if they offended him, he killed and ate 
them. He had many friends, cannlbalft ^V«\iYCCk%^^)'«V^^^'aSSl 

yox. xij. D 
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fight for him, and were ivillmg to die for him. Now Thakombau 
is a Christian, and the Heathen are killing his people when 
opportunity occurs, because he is now forbearing and merciful. 
Matan has come up against him with great wrath. Many of the 
towns have turned against him, and are seeking for his death. 
His enemies fixed one day to kill him ; they intended to sever his 
head from his body ; but when the day arrived, no one was found 
with sufficient courage to attempt it. He still lives ; but he is 
greatly weakened by the death of Varani, that friend who loved 
him much, and who would now gladly have taken his part, and 
defended him against his enemies. Many, who once would bav« 
died for him, are now seeking his death, because he is a Christian. 
He is the subject also of a sore disease. " The oppressor is broken 
in pieces, and the Lord hath humbled the proud ;'' but he can, 
and, we hope will, exalt the lowly. Let us pray for this Chiei^ 
that his faith fail not. King George was expected at Bau^ with 
two or three thousand armed men, to help the King.; and if his 
enemies do not submit to his government, the King of Tonga will 
iissist the King in making them. 

BAU. — riBST IMPRESSIONS ON LANDING. 

'\^''ould you like to know what sort of a place Bau is ? Here 
is a view of it taken many years ago. I will tell you what Mr. 
Wilson, a i\Iissionary who left England about a year ago, thinks 
of Bau. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson arrived in Feejee last August. 
*' On Friday," says Mr. Wilson, " we visited Bau, and found, 
from the appearance of the place and its inhabitants, no difficulty 
in assenting to all we saw, heard, or read about it. On the same 
^ipace of eaith, there perhaps never has been an equal amount of 
wickedness committed. All that a lawless imagination could con- 
ceive, and a depraved heart commit, has been performed here. I 
think there is not a human being nearer hell and heaven in this 
world than Mr. Waterhouse is, on the summit of this conical 
islet. One half of the inhabitants are still Heathen. As we 
landed, they were in full dress for a feast, and presented such 
a frightful aspect, that if Mr. Calvert had not been with us I 
^hould have been afraid to land. Their dress consisted of a 
quantity of soot and mud, with which they had smeared their 
faces and bodies. Some had their foreheads, noses, and chins 
blackened, and their ears yellow; and they carried spears, axes, 
and muskets. They were very eager to see dearest Jane ** 
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(Mrs. Wilson;) "and as they stared at her through the strata 
of oil and smut, and shouted Vinaka, ^ Good, good,* my heart 
ached for her and the disgusting objects that met her view. 
We were escorted by seorei up the hill to Mr. Wateihouse's home, 
where we were glad to find a partial ceiMtioii from such attend- 
Ants. The MissiooaiiM aiiiured ut tbtre wm no danger, their 
spirits were up in protptot of a fcMt| and tbtir Cttxiotity excited 
by the presence of a strange Turaga and bia marama, (Teacher 
and his wife.) 

<< We visited the King Thakombau in the afternoon. As we 
stooped down to enter bis abode^ by a low doorway, we found 
ourselves overshadowed by a smoky roof | and, surrounded by 
people, the King crept out of his room from behind the screen. 
He behaved very respectfully, and seems very thankful fox the 
kindness of the Missionaries, whom be proves his friends if hen 
others forsake him. As we left we saw the enemy's flag flying on 
the mainland, about three miles efl^, and heard the drum beating, 
which told the solemn tale that a Bau man, who had been taken, 
was killed, and was about to be eaten. M'e were glad to get 
home in safety to the hospitable abode of dear Mrs. Calvert. 
Several natives bava since been killed on both sides ; but we live 
and shall live, although a smell of death hangs around us night 
and day. * The Lord Is a wall of fire around us, and the angel 
of the Lord encampeth found about us.' '* 



FORTY MORE MISSIONARIES FOR CHINA. 

Our readers will perhaps call to mind that, about a year ago,^ 
a plan appeared in the << Juvenile Offering" by which this 
desirable object might be accomplished. 

The plan is this : We have four hundred thousand scholars in 
our Sabbath-schools ; if fifty thousand were each to collect one 
penny a week, or twenty-five thousand iwo-penoe a week, a sum 
would be annually xaised large enough to support fl>rty more 
Missionaries in China ; where all will allow that they are greatly 
needed, and that now is the time to send them. 

This plan looks well ; but can the thing be done ? We think 
eo. In fact, we know one Circuit in Yorkshire where the thing 
has been tried with great success. One of the Ministers, much 
struck with the plan, explained it at the Children's Annual 
3ii8sionary Meeting, in January last year. He then named to 
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the conductors of the Sabbath-school bis desire to try the plan 
among the elder scholars. They encouraged his desire to do> 
good. Holland bags, each furnished with a pencil and collecting- 
book, were ready by next Sabbath. They were numbered from. 
1 to 40. The whole were applied for by volunteers from among 
the scholars. A Treasurer and Secretary were appointed, who 
have been greatly interested in the movement. And we have 
much pleasure in stating, that the sum of £22. Ts, has been raised 
in that school during the past year, besides upward of £3. coU 
lected at the Annual Meeting. 

The children have taken great delight in the work. One 
scholar was called to remove from the town during the year, and 
one of her greatest troubles on leaving was that of giving up 
oollecting for the China Mission. 

Another scholar had two-pence half-penny a week allowed him 
for pocket-money, three half-pence of which he regularly put in 
the Penny Savings Bank. One penny a week he as regularly 
kid aside at home, and, on the last Sabbath in the year, this boy^ 
brought fifty.two old penny pieces to the Treasurer for the China 
Mission. 

At the second place in the same Circuit the plan has been 
introduced into the school in the course of the year, and with 
eqiial success ; as, from May to December, a small number of 
collectors raised the sum of £5. 12«., not including the amount 
ooUected at the children's Missionary Meeting, recently held. 
In school, too, the managers give their willing sanction, and the 
Secretaries and Treasurer are very diligent. 

Nor does the thing end here. A third place has a Branch, and 
has raised about £3. lOs. for a part of the year. The friends of a 
fourth school were so pleased with the plan, on hearing the report 
of what had been done in the Circuit-town, that they applied to 
have a Branch formed. This has been done, and a hopeful band 
of Collectors have begun this good work. 

The rules arc few and simple. 

1. "No Collector must have more than eight subscribers of 
4>ne half-penny a week each. 

2. " The subscription is collected every Saturday, and marked 
in the book, in the presenceof the giver. 

3. " The bag, with the book and money in it, to be brought to 
tfhe Secretary every Sunday, 

4. " No person is to be asked to contribute to two Collectors. 

D 3 
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5. ^<If a Collector obtain more than eight subscribers, • 
second book is given to soch Collector." 

We think the plan easy of application to our schools generally. 
And, if one Circuit from three of its schools, two of which have 
only been carrying on operations part of the year, has rais^ 
upwards of £31, besides the annual collections at the Juvenile 
Missionary Meetings, what would our Connexion raise, if tlie 
ftiends in our schools would adopt the plan ? And, besides tke 
amount of money thus obtained, there would be another good 
result, — a band of valuable Collectors would be trained fot yeaia 
of future usefulness, and a habit of regular giving to God's cause 
would be created and fostered. 

To cheer-on the Colkctors in the Circuit-town, they were 
invited to meet the Ministers and officers of the Sabbath-scboel at 
tea ; after which a delightful evening was spent in addresses, on 
China and Missions generally, in conversation, and great interest 
was add^ by the Superintendent kindly exhibiting articles col- 
lected while in the Mission-field. A word of encouragement i» 
occasionally given when the Ministers address the schodi, asd 
thus the interest is sustained. 

We cannot now dwell on the spiritual wants of China ; but 
here is a plan by which those wants may, at least in part, be met. 
We earnestly commend it to our friends, the Superintendents and 
Teachers of onr'Sabbath -schools, and to the scholars in the upper 
classes, who might thus, while youn^, begin to do good service in 
the cause of the Saviour. 



MISSIONARY STORY. 

A CHINESE CHRIST1AK CHILD. 

The following account is in the language of Mrs. Bridgman, 
the wife of an American Missionary at Shanghae :— 

The Mission-school has within a few days been bereaved of 
one of the pupils, who has been under instruction about two 
years. During the greater part of this period he has been 
afflicted with a disease of the heart, and at one time his mother 
took him home, and was unwilling that he should return to the 
school ; but by the persevering efibrts of his Teachers, she 
yielded tb their wishes, and he resumed his place under their 
instruction. His disease made such progress that study waa 
relinquished, and each day gave sure and certain evidence that 
|he little invalid was fast passing away. 
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The name of the little boy wa^ Qaachnng. He wad about 
«ight years old. No pains were spared by his Teachers to make 
Um as comfortable as circumstances would allow ; but it was the 
interests of his soul that caused them the greatest solicitude, and 
they did not conceal from him that his sickness would probably 
terminate in early death. He beheld his own little frame wast* 
fmg away from day to day. His ■sufiferlngs were such that he 
required the most untiring symjMitby. But this little boy was 
kaf^y. And why ? What was the secret of this happiness ? Let 
him solve the problem in his own words : — ^ I do not believe izi- 
th« WMPship of idols, but J love Jesus ; and because he has been 
so good to me, I am not afraid to die." 

A few days ago he asked to be baptized. His friends being 
satiafied that he was a proper subject for that ordinance, we 
accepted an invitation, and, with the members of the Mission^ 
asuembled in his Teacher's private parlour, to join in the servicer 
of the occasion^ As many of the boys of the school, also, a» 
could be accommodated, were with us. Quachung, pale and 
emaciate, was supported by Miss Jones, while Bishop Boone^ 
in Chinese, performed the baptismal service, and afterwarda 
addressed the boys present. The countenance of the little 
flufRiier was so composed, his behaviour so like a Christian, and 
he apparently so near death, that none could witness it and not be 
moved. Even manly cheeks were suffused with tears. It broke 
up the deep fountain of hunran ^sympathy. Doubtless the angels, 
those " ministering spirits," ever on the wing, were witnesses of 
the scene, and desired to understand the nature of that faith that 
can support a Heathen child in such an hour. 

One morning after the baptism, I went? in to inquire after 
Qoachutig. He was sitting in a chair attentivdy listening to the 
iitttructions of Bishop Boone, while he read, in Chinese, the 
twenty-third Psalm, and repeated the precious promise, '^ Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
Cffil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me." The countenance of Ihtle Quachung was calm and peace- 
ful ; his glossy eye was intently fixed upon the Bishop while he 
w«8 conversing ; and one could read the inward support of his 
toul ftcm the promise ; he was receiving '' the kingdom of God 
as a litde child." He had been sitting quietly in Miss JonesV 
kp for some time without speaking; at length, raising his eyes, 
aak looking directly in her foce, he said, " My heart rejoices.'^ 
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" Why," said she, " does your heart rejoice ?*' " Because I am 
not afraid to die ; I love Jesus ; I am going to Jesus.'* 

My services were requested in the duty of watching ; it was 
the night when the summons came. He was very restless, wish- 
ing to be taken up and laid down at very short intervals ; and to 
have his mouth moistened constantly with tea, while he tried to 
converse. I listened attentively to understand ; and, as he turned 
his eyes upward, with a composed and pleasant expression, I 
distinguished Hen kwang, meaning << heaven's light.'* I asked 
Quachung, " Do you see light ? ** He answered, tien, " hea- 
ven.** I was satisfied that he was conscious that his departure 
was near. 

His Teachers were much fatigued, and I forbore to call them ; 
but they, awaking, perceived a change in his voice, and were 
instantly by his side. They thought it best to call his mother. 
She came to his bedside ; but there was no recognition by the boy. 
She immediately commenced a dreadful wailing, according to 
Chinese custom, calling the spirit to come back to her again. 
But that spirit was on heavenly wing, plumed for the skies ; he 
heeded not ; but, after a few more hours of difficult breathing, 
sweetly passed away like the setting of the summer's sun. ' 

Such are the flowers that, under Gospel culture, are watered in 
Heathen soil, and then transplanted to the paradise of God. 



JUVENILE CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S OFFER- 
INGS FOR THE WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

It is due to our young friends to inform them, and very grati- 
fying to us to announce, that the Juvenile Christmas Offerings 
for the present year have been very productive; fiom many 
places the amount exceeds that of any previous year. At the 
time this is written the full amount is not ascertained ; but we 
are persuaded it will be very satisfactory. Wt hope all our 
young friends, who collected a shilling and upwards, received 
a copy of the small book of Mission Poetry, which was especially 
prepared for them. We hope there will be a large demand 
for 3Iiss Farmer's beautiful new book for young people on the 
Friendly Islands. It is very cheap at the price charged for it. 
Few books with such beautiful maps and pictures can be had at 
so low a price as ^ys. The Missionary Committee have kindly 
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offered to gif e a copj of Miss Farmer's book to the libraiy of 
each Sunday-school which has collected as much as Fi^e Pouada 
for the Missions this year. This offer will perhaps stimulate 
some Sunday-schools to collect for the Missions, which hare not 
yet done so: and it will be an encoura^ment to those who 
have already showed their zeal in this good cause. 



THE CHILD'S GRAVE IN THE OCEAN. 

The day after leaving St. Thomas's, writes a Missionary'* 
wife, a very affecting incident occurred. A Church Mission* 
ary, with his wife and six children, had been fellow-passengers 
across the Atlantic, and this morning were in sight of theix desti- 
nation, St. Kitt's. They had one little girl, to whom I had become 
quite attached, as she reminded me of my own little Fanny. A 
few days before, she had sat in my lap, and I had sung for her 
and some other little children, — 

'< There is a happy land, far, far away," &c. 

I little' thought, while her eyes glistened with pleased emotion aa 
she listened to it, they would soon gaze upon the rapturous sight 
in the spirit land, *< the happy land not fkr away '* to her. She waa 
seized with illness during the night, and the first thing I heard 
in the morning was, that the dear child was dying. I hastened 
lo her mamma's cabin, and just saw her breathe out her spirit. 
She was dead. O, how my heart throbbed with anguish I Three 
years before I had passed that island with a dying child. But 
the scene was not yet closed. The Captain said that the child 
must be committed to the great deep, or the family would not be 
allowed to land. A sailor came, sewed up her little body in a 
piece of canvas, with lead balls, and in sight of their new home» 
in a strange land, the weeping parents saw their child sepultured 
in the sea. 

A BEAR STORY. 

I KNOW some dear little boys who like bear stories, almost 
better than any others : and the more fierce the bears are, tlie 
better they like to hear about them ; so I should not wonder if 
there were some little boys that I do not know, who would like 
to hear a bear story. 
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There wm once a Missionary who was going out to America; 
and the ship, in ivhich he was to sail, was in the Thames. Be- 
fore he went on board, he called to see a gentleman whom he 
knew in London. He was shown into a room where a litde boy 
was at play, — I think the little fellow was about six years old, 
— and the Missionary said to him, " Well, my little man, what 
can you do to help the Missionaries ? " What do you think he 
«aid? Why, just what many little boys, who have not heard 
this bear story, would have said, — " I can't do anything." 

And he thought, I dare say, " I have not enough money to buy 
marbles, and tops, and whips when I want them ; and how can 
I give any to the Missionary Society ? " Only he did not say 
this; but the Missionary told him he was sure he could do 
something ; and the little boy of six years' old was very attentive 
while the good Missionary told him, that, in America, that far- 
off country where he was going, there were such quantities of 
great, white, fierce bears, and if they could get near enough to 
the people, they would kill them, and eat them up. "And 
now," said he, " I want you to promise me that you will pray to 
God every night and morning, that he would keep me safely, 
and not let these fierce white bears eat me up." 

Well, the little boy promised ; and, very soon after he made 
the promise, he said " Good bye " to the Missionary, who went 
on board the ship, and reached America quite safely. And so, 
after he had been there a long while, he had a letter from this 
little boy's papa, in which he said, " My little boy never forgets 
to pray for you, that God would take care of you, and not let you 
be eaten up by the great white bears." 

I think this must have pleased and comforted the Missionary 
a great deal, because he knew that God always hears when we 
pray to him ; and he knew, too, that God answers our prayers : 
and I should think he felt glad that the little boy kept on pray- 
ing, — that he did not pray for a little while, and then leave off, 
as some little boys, I am afraid, do. 

A little time after this, the Missionary was going to some 
place in a boat, and they passed by some very high and immense 
rocks, piled one upon another, till they seemed just as if they 
touched the very clouds, and the tops of them were all covered 
with snow ; and they looked so grand and so beautiful, that the 
Missionary seemed as if he could not turn away his eyes. 
Whilst he was gazing upon them, he saw one of these great fierce 
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bears that we have been talking about, and he was almost as. 
white as the snoi^ he was lying on. 

In one moment the bear sees the Missionary, and almost as 
quick as lightning, he plunges into the sea, and swims, faster 
than you can think, to catch the boat ; and the men who are in 
it see their danger. But their guns are all ready, and, taking a 
good aim, they fire ; and, O, joyful ! the bear will never reach 
the boat, for he is kiUed, and down he goes. He sinks in the 
water ; but presently he rises, and the Missionary says, '^ Let us 
get back close to him, and cut off one of his great big paws.'* 
What for ? What will he do with it ? He will send it to that 
dear little praying boy in London, to show him that God has 
heard and answered his prayers. 

Dear children, remember this one thing, — that God does 
answer prayer ; and when you pray, always expect answers. 

Why should not your prayers be answered just as this little 
boy's were? But ihen, when you pray, mind that you think 
about the words you are saying, because '^ words, without 
thoughts, never to heaven qo,'''' 

Well, now I must conclude my story. When the bear's paw 
arrived in London, the little boy's papa said he would have a 
glass-case made to put it in; and it should be placed in hi» 
drawing-room as a memento (which means something to remind 
us) that our God is a prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering 
God. 

So now, dear children, never forget that you can each do some- 
thing for every body that lives,— Yoir can pray for them. 



SALUTATION OF JABEZ BUNTING, A NEW- 
ZEALAND CHIEF, TO THE WESLEYAN 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 

I 

''Have you any thing to say to me," said Mr. Young, Id 
Jabez Bunting, "as a messenger from the Missionary Society, 
that has so long cared for the people of New-Zealand ? " He 
replied, " This is my salutation to my fathers in England. 0-, 
my fathers ! you are sitting at your great abode in England; 
fiow do you do ? Pray without ceasing for this island. Be 
strong to pray for New-Zealand." 

Southern World, 
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WH£R£ SHALL WE SEND THE GOSPEL ? 

^^ Mahha/' said a little chattering boy^ 
As he sat with a heart brim full of joy, 
Waiting in eager haste to pay 
His Juvenile Offering on New- Year's Day — 
*^ Where shall we send the Gospel to ? 
What can our little moneys do ? 

^< Shall we send it o'er the' Atlantic wares, 

To the place where the bad men steal the slaves ? 

-Or far away o'er the deep blue sea, 

To the people who send us the China and tea ? 

Or shall we send the Russians light, 

To teach them not to quarrel and fight ? 

^' Or shall we send the joyful news 

To the poor, forsaken, wandering Jews ? 

Or tell the tale of a Saviour's love 

To the Indians who through the forests rove ? 

O where shall we send the Gospel to ? 

Tell me, my dear mamma, pray do.' 



i» 



« Wc will send it, my darling, to every land, 
We will echo salvation from strand to strand 
We will never rest till each soul of man 
Has heard the glorious Gospel plan. 
We will love, and labour, and give, and pray. 
Till the light has chased the night away.'* 

Jaimary^ 1855. Margaret, 
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MISSIONS IN HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORY. 

"in FEBILS OF WATERS." 

The way travellers go to the Hudson*8-Bay Territory from 
Canada, is by the rivers in a canoe. These canoes are made 
of birch bark, and are, of course, very slight and frail ; but they 
are the only vessels that can be used, because the rivers are lo 
often obstructed by rapids and cataracts. When the voyagers 
come to a cataract or rapid, they are often obliged to get out 
of the boat, unload it, and carry both it and its contents along the 
banks, sometimes for five or six miles, over broken rocks, or 
through deep and miry swamps, till they come to smooth water 
again. These places are called portages or carrying- places. At 
other times they let the boat go down the rapid with the people 
remaining in it, as you see in the picture. There is often great 
danger in descending these rapids ; for, if the frail canoe were to 
strike against a rock, it would be dashed to pieces. 

But in the picture a lady and a child are in the canoe. ^' Sure- 
ly,** you say, " women and children never take such voyages, and 
expose themselves to such dangers ! " Yes, my dear children, they 
do. They leave their homes, and peril their lives, for the sake 
of the poor Heathen, and for the love of souls. I have a letter 
from a Missionary's wife who has just made the journey with 
her husband and little girl from Canada to the Hudson's- Bay 
Territory ; and she says, — 

" The fatigue and hardship of the voyage were very great, — 
sometimes running down the most fearful rapids, whose foaming, 
hissing waters seemed to threaten the greatest danger; at others, 
wading through swampy portages above our knees in water ; and 
then, again, camping at night amidst rain and thunder, and often 
sleeping, with a wet blanket, on a granite rock." 

Do you think she is sorry that she has undergone so m»v^ 
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hardships ? Hear vhat she says, — " Out of all these dangen 
the Lord delivered us in his love ; and ve have never regretted 
leaving the comforts of home and civilized life for the benefit of 
these poor degraded people." 

Now { will tell you something about these Indians, among 
whom she has gone to live. Before the English people went to 
America, the whole country was filled with Indians. But, by 
degrees, they were driven out of the best parts of the country by 
Europeans ; and there are not many left in the middle and most 
fertile part of the continent. The part of which I now want to 
tell you, is not a nice country to live in. It is cold and barren : 
so there are not many English there ; but there are a great many 
Indians. It is called '^ the Hudson's-Bay Territory," — a large 
country, as large as all Europe. If you have a map of North 
America, look at it, and see how far it reaches, right across firoia 
ihe Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Some years ago it was sup- 
posed that there were a hundred and ten thousand Indians living 
in this country ; but it is thought that now there are a great 
many more. 

The state of these Indians while they are Heathens, is very sad. 
They live by hunting and fishing ; and very often they are half- 
naked and nearly starved. They have no houses, but live in 
'tents, and roam about the country in search of food. Sometimes 
when they fail in hunting, they are in great distress for food, and 
have been obliged to devour their dogs, old shoes, bufialo-doaks, 
and the leather of their tents. 

It is more than twenty years since Wesleyan Missionaries 
•were sent £rom Canada to preach to these Indians ; and in th^ 
places where a Mission has been established, there has been a 
great change for the better in the circumstances of the sativei. 
The men make houses lor themselves, and cultivate the ground. 
A Missionary says, " Instead of seeing some poor Indian wom^n, 
in the depth of winter, hauling her half*naked children on a 
sledge, over the frozen snow, to some lonely creek, there to cut a 
hole in the thick ice, let down her hook, and shivering wait for 
hours, till some fish lay hold of it, to serve for their scanty meal ; 
we now see her and her children nicely clothed, and bringing her 
children to die house «f God^ to thank Mm for all his .mercies 
temporal and spidtuaL" 

After the Indians had xmee been taught the value of Chris- 
tianity, they were very anxious to have more Teacbeu. One Chief 
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wrote to the Ghnrch Missionary Society, and said, << We once molt 
call to you for help, and hope our cry will avail. You sent us 
what you called the word of God ; we left our hunting-grounds, 
and came to hear it. But we did not altogether like it, for it 
told us to leave off drunkenness, and keep only one wife ; to cast 
away our idols and all our bad Heathen ways. But as it still 
repeated to us, that if we did not, the great God would send us to 
the dcTiPs fire ; by the goodness of God, we saw at last it was 
true. "We now like the word of God, and we have left off our 
sins. We have cast away our rattles, our drums, and our idols, 
and all our bad Heathen ways. But what are we to do ? Our 
friends, the Missionaries are leaving us. Must we turn to our 
idols again ? The word of God says, that our soul is worth more 
than all the world ; sorely then, our friends, three hundred souls 
are worth one praying master (Missionary). It is not once or 
twice a- week teaching that is enough to make us wise. We hare 
a bad heart, and we hate our bad hearts and all our evil ways, and 
we wish to cast them all away ; and we hope in time to be able to 
do it. But have patience, our friends ; we hope our children will 
do better, and will learn to read God's book, so as to go forth to 
their countrymen to tell them the way of life, and that many may 
be iaTed ftom the great devil's fire. We hope yoa will pity us, 
and bear oor cry, and send us a fiither te live with us here^, to 
teach iMk We thank you for all you have done for us, and for 
sending us the word of life, and may the great God be kind, to 
you!" 

The anxiety of some of these poor people to have Teachers 
was so great, that, when the Government expresses were expected 
te pass, they would send messengers to inquire if any '^new 
doctrines had arrived." 

The Missionaries have established schools ; but it was not an 
easy thing to teach the children. The Indians never control 
their children ; nor will they suffer them to be controlled by 
others : so the only way of getting them to attend, was by giving 
them one meal a day, and providing them with warm clothing in 
the winter. At first they were very wild, running in and out, 
and learning or playing according to their pleasure; but by 
degrees they were brought into good order. Even the old people 
went to school ; and we n:^ay leara a lesson of perseverance from 
one of them ; An old woman had attended the Sunday-school for 
six yean without having been able to leant the «Jb^\\&VAX.\ ^^ 
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she would not give it up ; aud, some time after, she told the 
Missionary with great joy that she now knew all the letters 
except three ! 

(To be continued.) 



THE BLIND OLD MAN OF INDIA. 

'^ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 

many days." 

The shadows of evening were just beginning to darken the 
glowing clearness of an Indian sky, when a little boat cast anchor 
near to the city of Thayroot, in Burmah. An American Mis- 
sionary was in that boat, two native Teachers also were with 
-him, and their errand was that which Christ gave to his servants 
when he said, " Go ye, and teach all nations." 

The Missionary sat down outside the boat, and began to read a 
tract to the few stragglers who were come to enjoy the cool and 
quiet of the evening on the shore. Soon a large assembly 
gathered. We think it would remind the Missionary of the 
multitude that once stood by the shore of the sea of Galilee, 
, while a greater than any earthly Teacher talked to them from his 
little ship about the good seed of the kingdom ; and he would 
feel cheered as he tried to sow that precious seed beside these 
ladian waters. 

They were obliged to push the boat off a little to prevent the 
people crowding in and upsetting or sinking it, when a tall, 
grave-looking young man pushed his way through the crowd, 
and, in an under-tone said, '< Teacher, have you the Acts of the 
Apostles ? " Mr. Kincaid, that was the Missionary's name, 
gave him a copy. *' Teacher," the young man said again, " have 
you the Gospel of John ? " 

Mr. Kincaid looked in astonishment. He was in a city, like 
Athens of old, " wholly given to idolatry," three hundred miles 
from Rangoon, the Mission-station, and here was one asking him 
about the Acts, and the Gospel by John ; and he said, '^ How do 
you know any thing about these books ? " 

The young man replied, "A long time since, there was a 
foreign Teacher, Judson, in the city of Prome, and he gave my 
grandfather these books. He could not see, he was blind ; but 
he had them read to him, and was always talking about them. 
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But some time since there was a great fire in our city, and my 
grandfather's house was burned, and the books in it.** 

So saying, the young man rolled up his precious gifts in his 
shawl, and soon was lost amid tlie crowd. • And now the sun was 
down, the angry wind was riaiag, and the Teachers were obliged 
to move their little vessel ts a more sheltered spot, about two 
miles up the river. But stiH tke thoughtful Missionary sat out- 
side the boat, pondering b^vi the events of the day, and wishing 
he could find out the blind cM man wha had sent foi the portions 
of God's holy word ; and just as be was saying to the native 
Teachers, Eo Shoon, and Ko Savdone, <^We must try in the 
morning to find him oat,*' the grandson came on board again. 
He told them of the delight with whiek the aged man had re- 
ceived the books, but said he sadly wanted to see the Teachers 
too, and had sent him back to the boat ; Imt, finding it was gone, 
he had followed on, anxiously inquiring for the '^foreign 
Teacher." Gladly did Mr* Kincaid follow the messenger^ 
threading his way through the streets of the Indian city till he 
came to the house. There, in the verandah, lighted by one dim 
lamp, sat the i^^ man, with his family and neighbours around 
him. The gloom was nothing to him, for no earthly light could 
gladden his sightless eye-balls ; yet, when he turned them towards 
the Teacher, the light of inward joy and peace shone upon the 
old man's face while I)e told how, in days gone by, he had found 
God's word to be a lamp unto his feet, and a light unto, his 
path ; and, pointing to his white locks, which, in the language of 
the Hast, he called " the flag of death," he thanked God that his 
heart could see, and rejoiced to meet once more with a Christian 
friend 

Deepfy affected with the sight, the Missionary stood and 
preached the Gospel to him and all his house; and eighteen 
months afterwards, when another Missionary stopped to preach in 
this city, one of this little band was baptized in the name of the 
Lord. 

Long ere this the blind old Christian of Thajrroot has most 
likely gone to heaven. All is bright there. He has seen the 
King in his beauty, the Lord is his everlasting light, and 
the days of his mourning are ended. 
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FIGURE OF A HINDOO GOD. 

This Hindoo god has a thousand names; perhaps my young 
readers will be satisfied with being told three of his names, which 
are Shoole^, or ''he who wields the trident;*' Ma-ha-de'Va^ 
which signifies ''great god;** he is also called Muha-kula, 
because he destroys all. In the month of January, a festival 
in honour of this god is celebrated, when many Hindoos inflict on 
themselves the greatest cruelties. Some cast themselves from a 
high bamboo stage on iron spikes stuck in bags of straw ; some 
have their tongues pierced, and rods of iron passed through them ; 
others have their sides pierced, and canes or rods of iron put into 
the holes; others are suspended in the air by hooks in the back, 
and swing round the end of a long lever or pole ; with a number 
of other tortures equally barbarous. 



"UNTO WHOMSOEVER MUCH IS GIVEN, OF HIM 
SHALL BE MUCH REQUIRED." 

(Luke xii. 48.) 

O ! if some little Heathen child, 
On whom the Gospel just had smiled, 
"Who just had learned to know the Lord, 
And read and love his holy word ; — 

If such a child came o*er the sea, 
Our happy English homes to see^ 
To hear the words of love we hear, 
From Teachers or from Pastors here ; 

Would not that child expect so find 
That we were holy, gentle, kind. 
And, at the Saviour*s sweet command. 
Were travelling to a better land ? 

And is it so ?— Let conscience tell ; 
She the dark story knoweth well, 
No secret sins from her may hide. 
No angry words, or thoughts of ^lidt^ 
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Lord ! we have sinnM, though Gospel light 
Hath shone around us fair and bright. 
O ! help us to repent to-day, 
Nor grieve thy Spirit quite away ! 

We would not cease our earnest prayer, 
That Heathen lands thy love may share ; 
Sinners alike, — alike fbrgiven,— 
O ! may we meet at last in heaven ! 

£. M, /. 

From the JwoenUe Mission Beposiior^, 



SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

I LATELY read an account of a school examination, written 
by a gentleman who was present ; he says, — 

'^ Many of the pupils exhibited a great readiness in performing 
all the operations of arithmetic, and were able to calculate men- 
tally with rapidity and correctness. Several showed a clear 
comprehension of the principles of fractional arithmetic. The 
writing of the elder boys was without exception good, and in 
many cases excellent. The others were making good progress. 
A class was examined in English history, and afterwards in the 
outlines of human anatomy and physiology, with a satisfactory 
result in both cases. They showed also a good knowledge of 
geography. Copies were written, all of which were praiseworthy, 
and some truly elegant. Gospel history was next attended to ; 
and the children, in answer to certain questions, stated, in Eng- 
lish, the various facts connected with the birth and early life of the 
Redeemer. In scriptural geography they showed great aptitude, 
scarcely making a mistake. In mental arithmetic they also 
appeared to advantage; and in parsing several sentences they 
evinced a very creditable knowledge of the principles of gram- 
mar.*' 

Now of what school do you think this account was given ? 
You will say, perhaps, it must be some school in England, where 
the pupils have been well taught and taken great pains with. 
The pupils who were examined have certainly had great pains- 
taken with them, and have been well taught ; but it is not an 
English school. 
The account goes on, '^In the whole of these exercises the 
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children showed the most marked attention. Their jet-blaok 
eyes, beautiful white teeth, and radiant countenances, presented a 
most interesting picture. Being clean and neat, they formed an 
assemblage of lovely, happy children, such as I had not before 
seen in any school." 

Now this school of which I have been telling you is in New- 
Zealand. You will remember reading about New-Zealand and 
the ferocious savages Mr. Lsigh found there. These black-eyed, 
lovely, happy children are the children of New-Zealanders. See 
irhat a change Christianity makes in a land : had it not been for 
the Missionaries, these children would have been savages and 
cannibals ; now they are clean and neatly dressed. You have 
read what they have learned in the school, besides which the boys 
learn to be carpenters and farmers ; and the girls learn to sew, 
wash clothes, and clean house. 

The place where this school is, is called the Three Kings. Mr. 
Young visited it when he was in New-Zealand, and it is from his 
book, " The Southern World,'* that the account I have given you 
is taken. After Mr. Young had been to see the school, some of 
the monitors and scholars wrote to him. I will give you some 
extracts from their letters, and you will see that besides learning 
geography, arithmetic, &c., they have also learned to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

LETTERS TO ME. YOUN». 

"My Father, — How do you do? Here is my talk. Lis- 
ten to me. This is not indeed my thoughts of to-day, but my 
thoughts in the beginning, when I saw the greatness of my sins ; 
because I was the most wicked man of all my tribe. In the 
year 1847, on the 20th day of June, I went to the chapel, in the 
evening of the Sabbath, to tempt the men of God ; but Mr. 
Smales spoke Christ's words. (MatL xxii. 12, 13.) The whip 
came to me. When I came out of the chapef, I fell down. My 
friends thought that some bad sickness had come to me. I was 
led to my house. Whilst I was lying, the greatness of my sins 
was shown to me. I was unable to count them ; but this I 
know, they were as high as the mountains of the world. While 
I was thus dark, I spoke to God, that my body and my soul 
might be put to death. Great indeed was my darkness. During 
«ix days I did not eat. On the 2d of July, while praying, the 
light shone into my soul; and, from that time, the growing 
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gnalCT of tlM love of God in my heart commenced, and alio ikt 
low of man, which has coatiniud down to thia day. Thia is all. 
FrOB 7o«r lo?ing child. 

** From Faiubaibitk.*' 

** Father 1— .This it my thoaght. Listen to me. Long ago 
thif ialand waa last in darkness. It was just aa when a man is 
asleep in the night. There was no candle to give light. 
Although the sun shone upon the people of the land, the souls 
were dead. Afterwards the 3finisters of the Gospel came. 
They caused the men to rise from their sleep. Then a Mission- 
ary came to my village. Wallis was his name. He said to the 
people, < Friends, get up. Give over sleeping. Rise ! ' I heard 
that voice. My heart complied with the book of God, spoken by 
that Minister. Then staod the school at Three Kings. I lived 
at this place. Here I am, praising God, who saved me. My 
aoul consents to the book of God, who is great, and who liyea. 
Here is the Teacher of this school, pulling the children and the 
men, that they may be brave to work the work of God. Great is 
the strength to strive of this man, Mr. Reid, that the people may 
be saved. My body and soul have been given to God. All that 
my soul looks at ia^ Jeaus Christ upon the cross. This ia all my 
thought. 

"From William Baktok. 

<<Mt loyiko Fathxk Youira,— Great is my love to the 
men of £ogland, who have saved the people of New- Zealand 
firom the hand of death. Let God be praised, who sent the 
Ministers of the Gospel to the people 9£ this island. When the 
men of England came here, the people tunicd to the liying God. 
Some did not turn t» the Saviour. There ia no other Saviour 
bat one. When the Miniaters came^ I waa a child. When I 
cauld hardly know, I went to Mr. Whiteley's place to a meeting. 
Mr. Whileley aipoke to the people. Wlien my father heazd, he 
considered, but did not fuUy comply. The men spoke that the 
children should go to the school at Three Kings. The children 
came, then I came. When we had crossed to the aide of 
Kawhia-HarbouT, my father came in pursuit of me. He did not 
wisli me to go, l^fl should die. He spoke to me. I would not 
hear hit speech, because I had heard that the school waa good. 
I waa not williqg to go back ta foalishness. Then my lather 
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flew upon my clothes. My Airt axtd ray blai&et were taken by 
him. I had no clotheg left, tvwt one shirt, i wis not dark, 
angry to my father. When we had gone forty miles on our 
journey, and had come to the village, my father appeared again, 
to take me back. Oreat was his beating of me. By my heart 
seeing the love of God, I came to the Three Kings. Great is 
the goodness of the schoel, from the love of God. This is alL 

*' From Mart IK.'* 

« Good Friend, — Listen to my thoughts. Before coming 
to this school, my father spoke to me that I should forsake the 
works of the children. I listened to my father : I was then a 
child. I came to the school. I was taught by Mr. Reid. 
Great was my desire for school. Great was the joy of my heart 
on seeing the blessings. Listen to me. This is the thing that 
will make men Chiefs — the school. This is the thing which 
makes us glad while we read many books. We read the Bible, 
and books which tell us about window-glass, and pots in which 
iron is melted. A great many other good works which have 
been given to us. With us here is a school, a Teacher, a good 
house, land, wheat, potatoes, horses, flour, rice, sugar, and cloth- 
ing. Great is our joy. Who, then, gave us these things ? 
The white mdn, not our fathers. Therefore, we say. Let God be 
praised, and let England and those other good countries be 
thanked. Great is the joy of our hearts. The chief joy is the 
love of God in us. Therefore, say I, for Gcd shall he my 
works. 

" From Kevern." 



THOUGHTS ABOUT SPRING. 

When the winter days are pass'd. 
And the sunshine comes at last. 
And the birds are carolling, 
Pleasant is the time of spring — 
Promises for summer dwell 
In the snowdrop^s trembling bell ; 
Buds and blossoms springing forth, 
Deck the land from south to north, 
While the sparkling streamlets flow. 
Making music as they go ; — 
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O ! a fdir and pleasant thing 

Is the bright and gladsome spring 

Yet another spring there is, 
Holier, happier, far than this; 
When God^s blessing, like the sun, 
Gilding all it smiles upon, 
Sheds its beamings, soft and mild, 
0*er the spirit of a child ; 
Causing streams of love to flow, 
Holy thoughts, like flowers*, to grow ; 
Bidding many a grateful song 
Float in melody along, 
While fair buds and blossoms start 
In the garden of the heart ; — 
This is spring-time, dearer far 
Than earth's loveliest seasons are. 

English children ! ye can sing 
Of this holy, happy spring ; 
O'er your pathway, fair and bright. 
Falls instruction's pleasant light. 
Vet remember there are some 
Dwelling still 'mid winter's gloom ; — 
Let your pity hover round 
That neglected garden-ground, 
Till your vast united prayer 
Rise for children every where. 
That o'er all this peopled earth — 
East and west, and south and north, 
Soon this holier spring may come, 
Bright with an immortal bloom ! 



/;. .v. /. 
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DAIRY FARM IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Illawarra district classes among the most fertile and 
picturesque spots found in New South Wales. In place of the 
peculiarly dry and scruhby vegetation so peculiar to Australia, 
the eye is refreshed with a verdure quite tropical. In moist 
places I found the broad leaf of the arum, and not a few specimens 
of the tree*fem. The lofty and straight cabbage-palm, with the 
elegant seafortlua, form the most striking objects in the general 
scene ; and in strongest contrast with these are the tall, barkless, 
leafless, lifeless trees, and the stumps of such as have fallen by 
fire or by the woodman's axe. 

The fhiitfulness of the Illawarra Plains is attributable, in part, 
to an abundance of water, and in part to their being sheltered 
from the summer winds from the north and westerly quarters. 
These have a withering effect on vegetation. The barrier by 
which these winds are intercepted is a chain of precipitous moun- 
tains, covered with forest trees, and yielding, in many places, 
tolerably good coal. 

Invalids from Sydney come into this part of the colony to 
improve their health. To such, a little air, unmixed with sand 
an4 dust, is indeed a treat.' 

Dairy-fiffming occupies the attention of the greater part of the 
community ; the leading ideas of the district I found to be, first, 
milk ; second, butter. The little steamer by which I returned 
to Sydney, took up £2,200 worth of the latter article. 

Many warm friends to our Missions live at Wollongong, 
Bapto, Avendale, Jambaroa, Kiama, Jerringong, and other places 
in thit favoured district. 

Hev. Thomas WilHams, 
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MISSIONS IN HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORY. 

( Continued from page 40.) 

The Wesleyan Mission Station at which Mr. Brooking is liv- 
ing is called Oxford-House. It is near one of the Forts of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. These Forts, or Stations, are established 
here and there for the purpose of carrying on the fur-trade with 
the Indians. Imagine, in the midst of an immense wilderness, a 
number of small squares, each enclosing half a dozen wooden 
houses, and about a dozen men, and between any two of these 
establishments a space of forest or of plains, from fifty to three 
hundred miles in length, and you will have a pretty correct idea 
of the Forts belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company. It is as 
if in the whole of England and Scotland there were thzee ham- 
lets, — one in the north of Scotland, one in the south-east coast of 
England, and the third at the Land's End, with altogether a 
population of thirty men, six or seven women, and a few 
children. 

The Mission Station is about twenty miles from Oxford-House ; 
and now I will tell you what Mrs. Brooking says about herself, 
her home, and the Mission. 

HRS. booking's letter. 

As the packet for the South is daily expected to pass, I haftten 
to write a few lines, knowing the interest you take ja us and our 
Mission. I prefer this climate to Port Sarnia, where we lived for 
two years, in Canada. The weather is not so changeable, thoagh 
the winter is longer, and much more severe. It will be the 
middle of May before the ice breaks up, so that we shall not be 
, able to raise much in our warden besides potatoes, tumipS) and 
carrots ; but even these we consider great luxuries, for. we sie 
almost dependent on the waters and woods foe our subsistcoBce. 
Our privations are great here, — being thsee weeks* joumejp ffon 
York Factory, and only getting owl supplies twice a year ; but I 
am thankful to say I am quite happy and contented, resting ia the 
delightful assurance we have been directed here by an imeiring 
Providence. Our position is isolated in the extreme, shut out as 
we are from all society ; but we are not lonely : ^' God is every 
vhere present." We are looking forward with much delight to 
the first week in January. The packet is expected to pass here 
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firom Red River, bringing news frvm England and Canada. It is 
six months since we received either letters or papers. 

Mr. Brooking went to York Factory with Mr. Ryerson. He 
was absent just three weeks, during which time I was left almost 
alone on the Station, the greater part of the Indians being off* 
hunting; but the Lord sustained me, and inclined the hearts of 
the few who were around me to be kind and respectfoL They 
did not suffer me to want for any thing the place could produce^ 
bringing me fish, rabbits, and a few wild geese, and giving daily 
proof of their gratitude for having a European Missionary sta- 
tioned among them. 

I think I told you we found the shell of a Mission-house here ; 
bat destitute of every comfort. Mr. Brooking has worked hard 
since his return from York Factory, partitioning off* rooms, &c. 
We have now a nice dining-room, with a small bed-room and 
.store-doset off* it, and in die course of a week the sitting-room, 
with 4rar bed-room adjoining, will be finished also. Every article 
of furniture, such as bedsteads, chest of drawers, &c., &c., Mr. 
Broddng has to mtke also; so yon may see how hard 
he has to work. We have every reason to hope our Mission 
is rising, and will become an important one : already upwards 
.•f twenty families have concluded to settle here. Six houses 
axe already built; and, as an inducement fbr others to build, 
3Ir. Brooking has promised two windows and a door, with 
lack and Idnges, for each house. The holy mrdinance of 
liaptism has been administered to fifteen adnks and seven- 
teen children, and upwards of twenty persons have been received 
on trial for church- membership, who are anxiously inquiring 
what they must do to be saved. Our church is well attended, 
and with attentive hearers. They bring their Hymn- Books folded 
up as their greatest treasure. After the afternoon service the 
dass meets : it is deeply affecting to listen to them relating their 
experience, while the big tears roll down their cheeks. The 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting is also well attended : in the 
afternoon of the same day we have a female prayer-meeting, some 
of the women walking mUes amid snow and ice, bringing their 
children on their backs, and they are always at. the church before 
the time. A little boy acts as interpreter at this meeting, with as 
much gravity as an old man : his whole soul seems engaged in 
the service, and I have heard him pray with the greatest fervour 
and humility. From the time we arrived here, I always u.Qt\c&^ 
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this little boy for hli good behaviour and pretty singing. When 
I baye given him a piece of bread, he would make his bow, and 
say, << Thank you, .Ma'am,'* and would contrive to be in the 
kitchen at the time the bell would ring for family worship. We 
have him now on the Mission, for the purpose of snaring rabbits, 
&c There is a little boy living across iht river, a cripple ; but 
he loves to come to the Mission-house and the church, and often 
comes over on his crutches before our morning family worship. 
There are twenty-five children ready to be taken into our school ; 
but we have nothing to teach them with, neither books, slates, 
paper, nor pencils; the girk are also coming to our house 
every day begging to be taught to sew and knit. I have my 
eye on six fine intelligent little girls, from seven to fifteen years 
of age, who are anxious to learn ; but I have not even a ball of 
cotton to give them. Could not some of our dear young people 
at home, who are so diligent in collecting their Juvenile Offerings, 
make an extra effort to send some clothing for the little children 
at Oxford, who are suffering from the piercing cold, many of 
whom are orphans, and feel they have no other friend than the 
Missionary ? I have seen some little children, this winter, very 
hungry, and nothing but a few rabbit-skins about them. 

And now, my dear friend, let me beg of you to use all your 
influence for our Mission ; I am sure there is not a Station in the 
world that requires more sympathy and help than ours. Books 
will be of the greatest value, with materials for teaching the girls 
sewing and knitting. I should be very thankful for some kind 
of wedding-rings. I have promised the women I will write to a 
friend in England to send me some. 

I had forgotten to tell you that milk is sent me from the Fort, 
twenty miles distant, wrapped in a piece of blanketing, or a 
rabbit-skin. You may judge from this of the severity of the 
cold ; and our windows have generally a coat of ice on the inside 
an inch thick, although our stove is sometimes red hot. 

Our dogs have to do all our work, such as bringing home all 

the fire- wood, and drawing permican from the Fort : they get for 

their rations one white fish every day. 

Ji. Brookinff. 

Next month we will give you a letter from a converted native 
Indian, living at Oxford-House. 
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MRS. WALTON'S ACCOUNT OF THE GIRLS' 
MISSION-SCHOOL IN TRINCOMALEE. 

I SUPPOSE there is scarcely a Station on the great Missionary 
map with which my young readers haye not become acquainted, 
through the medium of this valuable and entertaining publica- 
tion ; and you may be assured, that we who are more imme- 
diately engaged in the noble enterprise of carrying the Gospel to 
the Heathen have much pleasure in furnishing any information 
that may contribute to the interest of its pages. 

Few, however, will remember to have read any thing of Trin- 
comalee, and will be at a loss to know where to find it. Yet it is 
one of the most beautiful spots in the beautiful island of Ceylon, 
where we are often reminded of the lines of Bishop Heber, in his 
Missionary Hymn. 

Yet Trincomalee has possessed few advantages in respect of 
female education as compared with other Stations in the island. 
After a sojourn of a short time aft Jafina, and witnessing the 
happy results of an efficient and long-tried system of education 
there, I resolved, upon our return here, to make it my first busi- 
ness to establish a good native girls* school, where religious 
instruction should be given, together with reading and sewing,.— 
a purely Tamul school. This was not so easy a task as you 
might imagine. Even the most respectable native women here 
Have received no education whatever, and therefore are quite 
ignorant of its advantages, and have many strong and foolish 
prejudices against it. Notivithstanding these difficulties, the 
necessary funds having been cheerfully placed at my disposal by 
the English ladies of the place in May, 1853, the school, consist- 
ing of about ten girls, was commenced. The numbers soon 
increased ; but I found that the sewing was the great attrac- 
tion, as many parents came to request that their childrenT might 
not be taught reading, but only plain and fancy needlework. Of 
course I could not accede to this ; and to insure the attendance 
of the girls during lesson-hours, I gave a tiffin to each girl 
at noon, provided she was present when the names were called 
over in the morning. But little occurred to interrupt us [for 
several months, and some of the little girls were progressing 
Tery nicely, and came to school looking quite clean and neat ; 
when, in October, that terrible ^scourge, cholera, made- its appear- 
ance, and the panic-stricken parents would no long^et «Xl(^^ ^3c^!»x 
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children to leave their own dwellings. This continued for three 
months, during which time there was a dally attendance of not 
more than six or eight. After the New Year set in, the sickaess 
abated, the attendance improyed, new names were added to the 
list, and things wore a more cheering aspect. Our first class 
commenced reading the New Testament, and learning Scripture 
lessons. Early in the year, I succeeded in getting a well- 
educated, good Christian woman, (a native of the Jaffna pro* 
yince,) as my Teacher. The children soon became fond of her, 
and listened with attention and interest to her instructions. She 
taught them to repeat a short prayer; and it has been a .vety 
pleasing sight to witness those dear girls kneeling, with clasped 
hands and closed eyes, while engaged in prayer to the one true 
God. 

During the year, we have had difficulties and discouragementf 
to contend with : small-pox and cholera have been prevailing for 
several months past : not a day but some have been called into 
eternity; many children and young persons have died, and few, 
indeed, have escaped sickness. A few weeks ago, I had iSkt 
melancholy tidings brought me of the death of one of my scbool* 
children, a girl of about nine years of age. She had been suffer- 
ing from small-pox, but had recovered, and attended the school 
the week previous. She was attacked with cholera, and died in a 
few hours, jl could not learn any particulars respecting her 
death. This circumstance led one of the elder girls earnestly to 
request baptism, as she felt that if she died a Heathen, she could 
not go to Jesus. Her mother, (who is a widow,) and other 
relatives, refused to give their consent ; upon this the poor child 
said, '^ O, though they kill me, I must and will be a Christian ;" 
and it was pitiable, indeed, to see her on Christmas-Day, when 
three of her school-companions received baptism. She cried 
bitterly, and said, *' O, if they would but let me be baptized, 
then I should be happy ! " but she exclaimed, '^ I can still pray 
to God ; and I will pray, not for myself only, but for my mother 
and brother, that they, too, may become Christians!" The 
consent of her friends has now been obtained, and we hope soon 
to admit her into the church. You, my dear young friends, will, 
I trust, remember these young converts, that, if they live, they 
may be as lights in a benighted land ; and that, if they die, they 
may be gathered with the lambs of Christ's fold, and received 
into the kingdom of heaven. 



THE HOUSE OF PRAYER, 
Come hither, dear children, and look at out cot, 
We mat lo convene about thU little hulj 
What i« it ? A palace. " Wh«i ! that little thing. 
Yon don't mean to laj that wa> bolll for a King, 
It hu but one window ; and there at the door, 
There would not be room for one carriage-and-four. 
It neither ha» turret!, nor pillars, nor towen. 
And nothing looks grand but these tropical flowerh 
Fleaie tell ua what Manarch it ever haa been 
Who atoop'd to inhabit a palace ao mean." 
The King, dearest children, whoae dwelling this wm, 
Ii one at whoae Name we ahonld reverently pause. 
" The heaven is hie throne," where he dwells io such light 
That arehangeli with awe veil their face trom the light; 
" The whirlwind 'a his chariot," his hones are fleet 
Aa the lightning, "the clouds are the dust ofhia&et ;" 
Whole leg^ni of angels await bis command, 

•.» the deep in the palm of his hand ; " 
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The splendours of eaith are as paltry to him 
As a spark in the sunbeam, a drop in the stream. 
Yet, O wonderful love ! be ditdatns not to dwell 
With the meek, contrite sonl in a but or a cell ! 
And this is the cause why that hmnble abode 
Was the << rett *' of Jehovah, the palace of God. 
A Chief, once a savage, tbiougb mercy was brought 
To the knowledge of Jetos, and savingly taught 
By Ood*8 Holy Spirit : he bow'd to his sway, 
And williogly east all his idols away. 
He chose that retreat, that in solitude there 
He might pour out his heart to his Father in prayer. 
And though no earthly splendours encompass the i^ace^ 
It seems a meet spot for the culture of grace. 
The sea, and the sky, and the trees, and the flowers. 
Are far, far more lovely than turrets or towers. 
An seems as if plannM to ennoble, reSne, 
And waft up the thoughts to an object Divine. 
Delighted we gase, feel that Jesus is near. 
And vith Peter exclaim, *' Lord, 't is good to be here I ** 

Margaref, 

THE BROWN TOWEL. 

*' One who has nothing, can give nothing,*' said Mrs. Sayers, 
the sexton's wife, as the ladies of the Sewing Society were busily 
engaged packing the contents of a large box, destined for a West- 
em Missionary. 

" A person who has nothing to give, must be poor indeed," 
said Mrs. L., as she deposited a pair of warm blankets in the 
already well-fiUed box. 

Mrs. Sayers looked at the last-named speaker with a glance 
which seemed to sav, " You, who never have known self-denial, 
cannot feel for me," and remarked, " You surely do think one can 
be too poor to give." 

*^ I once thought so ; but have learned from jojrful experience 
that no better investment can be made, even from the depths of 
poverty, than lending to the Lord." 

Seeing the ladies listening attentively to the conversation, Mrs. 
L. continued : '< Perhaps, as our work is finished, I can do no 
better than to give you my experience on the subject. It may be 
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the means of ghowlug you that God will reward the cheerful 
giver. 

" During the first twenty^eight years of my life I was surrounded 
by wealth ; and not until I had been married for nine years did I 
know a want which money could satisfy, or feel the necessity of 
exertion. Reverses came with fearful suddenness ; and, before I 
had recovered from the blow, I found myself the wife of a very poor 
man, with five little children dependent upon our exertions. 

*< From that hour I lost all thoughts of any thing but the care 
of my family. Late hours and hard work were my portion, and 
to my unskilled hands it seemed at first a bitter lot. My husband 
strove anxiously to gain a subsistence, and barely succeeded. We 
changed our place of residence several times, in hope of doing 
better, but without improvement. 

*' Every thing seemed against us. Our well-stocked wardrobe 
had become so exhausted that I felt justified in absenting myself 
from the house of Gt>d with my children, for want of suitable 
appareL While in this condition I went to church one evening, 
where my poverty-stricken appearance would escape notice, and 
took my seat near the door. An agent from the West preached, 
and begged contributions to the Home Missionary cause. His 
appeal brought tears to my eyes, and painfully reminded me of 
my past days of prosperity, when I could give from my abund- 
ance to all who called upon me. It never entered my mind that 
the appeal for assistance in any way concerned me, with my poor 
children banished from the house of God by poverty, while I 
•could only venture out under the friendly protection of the dark- 
ness. I left the church more submissive to my lot, with a prayer 
in my heart that those whose consciences had been addressed 
might respond. I tried in vain to sleep that night. The words 
of the text, ' Give and it shall be given unto you ; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, shall men 
■give unto your bosom,' seemed continually sounding in my ears. 
The eloquent entreaty of the speaker to all, however poor, to give 
■a mite to the Lord, and receive the promised blessing, seemed 
addressed to me. I rose early the next morning, and looked over 
all my worldly goods, in search of something worth bestowing, but 
in vain ; the promised blessing seemed beyond my reach. 

<< Hearing that the ladies of the church had filled a box for the 
31ig8ionary's family, I made one more effort to spare something. 
AH was poor and threadbare; what should I do ? At l«A.t I. 
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thought of mj towds. I had six, of coarse brown linen, bat little 
worn. Thej seemed a scanty supply for a family of seren, ind 
yet I took one from the number; and putting it in my pocket, 
hastened to the house where the box was kept, and quietly slipped 
It in. 

" I returned home with a light heart, feeling that my Saviours 
eye had seen my sacrifice, and would bless my eiR>rt to do right. 

*^ From that day, success attended on all my husband*s effisrts 
ia business. In a few months our means increased, so that we 
were able to attend church, and send our diildren to the Sabbath- 
school ; and, before ten years had passed, our former prosperity 
had returned fourfold. < Oood measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over,' had been given us. 

'< It may seem superstitious to you, my dear friends, bat we 
date all our success in life to God's blessing, following that 
humble gift of deep poverty. 

** Wonder not that from that day I deem few too poor to give ; 
and that I am a firm believer in God's promise, that he will icpay 
with interest, even in this life, all we lend to him.*' 

Glances of deep interest, unmixed with envy, were cast ham 
the windows at 3IrB. L., as, after bidding the ladies adien, die 
stepped into her luxurious carriage. 

Her consistent benevolence had proved to all that in her pros- 
perity she still retained the same Christian spirit which in her 
days of poverty had led to the bestowal of the brown towel. 

^ Well," exclaimed Airs. Sayers, '^ if we all had sndi a self- 
denying spirit, we might fill another box at once. I will merer 
again think I am too poor to give." 



THE TWO RICH YOUNG MEN. 

A SERVANT of God sat in a bamboo chair in the f^ontof a 
MissionJiouse in the East Indies. It was the evening of the day ; 
the sun's heat was still very great, and not a breeze moved the 
lofty palm-trees which grew by the way-side. He looked fidnt, 
weary, and care-worn ; for he had sat in that chair all the lung 
day, teaching the simple truths of the Gospel to any who woold 
hear them. Some of the Hindoos, as they stopped for a moment, 
only laughed at his words, and then turned away to mod. 
Others were too proud to listen, and passed along on the odier 
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tide of the road. Before this Missionary was a small table, on 
which lay his Testament and a bundle of tracts. From time to 
time he gave one of the tracts to any passing traveller who would 
receive it. And, as he gave it, he spoke a few words of truth, 
and then his lips moved in prayer that God would bless the 
mgsange to the soul of the poor stranger. 

The sun was just going down in the sky, and the Missionary 
tamed to go into his house to rest. At this moment there stood 
before him a young native, with a beautiful turban on bis head, 
and wearing a robe of yellow silk. It was plain that he was 
of the Brahmin class, who are the highest people of the country, 
and are held sacred, for they alone may wear a yellow robe. The 
noble stranger made a lov salaam^ or bow, and then sat on a low 
and matted stool. 

*^1 have come to tell you,** said the young Brahmin, ''that 1 
have seen the sin of idol- worship, and now believe that the Chris- 
tian religion is the only true one.'* '' And what do you want 
me to do ?" asked the Missionary. " I wish you to baptize me,** 
said he, '' that I may be known as a disciple of Christ.** He then 
went on to say that he was a rich man, for he had four large 
estates and fifty thousand pounds in money ; that among his own 
people he stood in the highest rank, and that he had a mother 
and many friends who loved him. The Missionary told him to 
think well of what he was about to do : <' For,** said he, '' you 
hiawe riches, honour, and friends ; you ride in your own carriage, 
and live like a prince. But all you have will be torn from you if 
yon profess the Christian faith. Then think of what is before 
yoiu" 

n^hen God the Holy Spirit enlightens the mind and changes 
the heart, a man is willing to give up all for the sake of Christ. 
To know and feel the love of Jesus is better than houses, and 
land, and gold. " I hear what you say,** said the rich young 
man, ''about my rank, my property, and my friends ; but I put 
the whole in one scale, and I put an interest in Christ in the 
-other, and they are lighter than vanity.** 

A few months passed away, and the honours and riches of this 
Hindoo were gone. His mother and friends would no longer own 
him. The poorest servants wlio once fell at his feet, as though 
he were a god, now passed him in scorn ; and were they to have 
seen him dying, they would not have given him the smallest help. 
He had become a Christian : he had given up all for the sake of 
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the Gospel ; and he was without an eaithlj portion. That he 
might not eat *' the hread of idleness," he hired himself to a mer- 
chant as a clerk, with a salary of fifty pounds a year, and lived 
happy in his poverty, as hecame a follower of Christ. 

About eighteen hundred years ago, there was another rich 
young man, who was concerned about his soul. In his day the 
greatest of all Teachers was on the earth, and to him he went; 
and as he stood where Jesus was speaking to the people, he heard 
the gracious words : " Suffer the little children to come to me, and 
forbid them not.*' As he listened, he perhaps thought, '^ Surely, 
if he is so kind to children, he will not refuse to attend to me ; ''^ 
and he said, << What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?" We may 
suppose he was a kind and hopeful youth ; for when ^< Jesus saw 
him he loved him/* But the Divine Teacher tried his heart, by 
saying to him, " Sell all that thou hast, and come, follow me. 
The young man turned away in sorrow, for '^ he was very rich. 
He loved the world and his wealth better than the service of 
Christ. 

Now let us look to ourselves. To which of these two young 
men are we like ? What are we willing to give up for Christ ? 
The young Hindoo gave up four large estates and fifty thousand 
pounds ; the young Jew clung to his riches. It is true, we are 
not tried as they were ; yet we are called to give up the ways of 
sin, the follies of the world, and the service of Satan. Christ 
only requires of us that we should forsake what is hmrtful and sin* 
ful, and which ends in misery. He does not ask of us any thing 
we truly need ; and he has told us that for all we now give up, 
from love to him, he will more than make up to us in heaven. 
Let us, then, look to Jesus ; and, because he has loved us unto 
death, let us give him our hearts, and live to his praise. 

Missionary Tract. 
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NOTIONS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

This picture is taken from a book written, a great many yean 
ago, by Mr. Yates, who was a Missionary in New Zealand while 
Mr. Marsden was alive, of whom you read in Mr. Leigh's Life. 
Mr. Yates tells a great many interesting anecdotes of what he saw 
And heard in New Zealand. Of course many of these customs 
are altered since this book was written ; but 1 dare say you would 
like to know something about the New Zealanders more than 
twenty years ago. 

I do not think you would guess what the picture represents 
unless you were told. It is a large frame, made of wood, to bold 
food for a feast held by the New Zealanders. Their method of 
conducting the feast was as follows : — A large number of strong 
poles were erected, and stages made at a distance from each other 
of from eight to ten feet, till they reach the top. Sometimes these 
piles are from eighty to ninety feet high, and from twenty to 
thirty feet at the base, gradually riding to a point. When filled, 
they- present one solid mass of food. The whole is decorated with 
flags, and when placed on a hill looks very grand. This amazing 
pile is sometimes made of dried fish, and sometimes of potatoes. 

When the people assemble for the feast, the portion belonging 
to each tribe is particularly pointed out ; and when the ceremony of 
presenting it is over, the people carry away their portions, and the 
building upon which it was all piled is left to go to ruin, or cut 
down for firewood, as the natives never use the same wood, nor 
choose the same spot, for a second hakair, as this feast was called. 

Before the Missionaries went to New Zealand the people were 
all Heathens. They had, as most Heathen people have, many 
stories and traditions about their country ; and I will tell you one 
which the old men used to relate about Mawe, the being who, 
they say, fished up the island from the bottom of the sea. Mawe 
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dwelt upon a barren rock in the middle of the sea, supposed to exist 
somewhere northward of the '^ Three Kings :'* his wife Hina, and 
his brother Taki, were his only companions. Ue had two sons, 
both of whom he slew when they were young men, that he might 
make fish-hooks of their jaw-bones. The right eye of each he 
afterwards placed in the heavens ; making one the morning, and 
the other the evening, star. So great was the strength of Mawe, 
that he could draw up the largest whales, and take them with ease 
on shore. While fishing one day, with the jaw-bone of his 
eldest son for a hook, and a piece of his own ear for the bait, he 
fastened on something exceedingly heavy, which he found to be 
land. He was three months in hauling it up above the water ; 
and would not then have succeeded, had he not caught a dove, put 
his spirit into it, tied the line to which the land was fastened to its 
beak, and then caused the dove to fly to the clouds, and draw up 
the islands above the surface of the water. This sacred dove, at 
times, appears, and coos in the night, presaging a storm or some 
terrible calamity to those who hear it. When New Zealand was 
raised from the depths of the ocean, Mawe went on shore, where 
he found many things to astonish him— men and fire ; neither of 
which he had ever seen before. He took some fire in his hands, 
not knowing the torture it would create; but when he felt the 
pain, he ran with the fire in his hands, and jumped into the sea : he 
came up, bearing Sulphur or White Island (a burning island in 
the Bay of Plenty) on his shoulders ; to which he set fire, and 
which has continued ever since to burn. When he sank in the 
waters, the sun for the first time set, and darkness covered the earth. 
When he found that all was night, he immediately pursued the 
aun, and brought him back again in the morning ; but had no power 
to keep him from running away again, and causing night : he, 
however, tied a string to the sun, and fastened it to the moon, 
that, as the former went down, the other, being pulled after it by 
the superior power of the sun, may rise and give Mawe light 
during his absence. As the men of New Zealand offended him, 
and as he could not darken the sun to punish them, nor hide the 
moon for ever, he places his hand between it and the earth at 
Slated seasons, that they may not enjoy the light which it was 
intended to give. Mawe also holds all the winds, except the west 
wind, in his hands ; or places them in caves, that they may not 
blow. He could not catch the west wind, nor discover its cave, 
to roll a stone against it ; consequently, he has no power over that 
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wind, to prevent it from almost constantly exerting itself. When 
the westerly hreeze dies away, it is supposed that Mawe has 
nearly overtaken it, and that it has hid itself in its cave till he has 
passed by, or given up the chase. And when the north, south, or 
east wind blows, it is supposed that the enemies of Mawe have 
rolled away the ^tone from the mouth of the cave, where these 
winds are confined; or that he himself has let them loose to 
punish the world, or to ride upon their wings in search of the 
westerly breeze. 



A PEEP INTO A SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Whtch would cause the most surprise — for a number of little 
Arab boys to see a nice English schooKroom, with the children 
clean and well dressed, learning their useful lessons, or for some 
English children to take a peep into one of the noisy schools of 
the olive-coloured children of the East ? When an Arab or a 
Turk hears of the care and pains given to teach the young in 
England, he looks on the account as one of his eastern tales He 
cannot make out why such care should be shown to children. 

Suppose we peep into an Arab school in a village near Damascus. 
At the door is a pile of old, odd-looking shoes, or slippers, which 
are put off by the scholars as they enter ; they then sit bare-legged 
on the rough floor. As we enter the Teacher rises, and directs 
as to be seated on a mat. The noise has stopped a little, and 
eyes which should be on their books are gazing on our English 
dress. But the Teacher wishp to show himself before the 
Visitors, and begins to deal heavy blows on the young heads and 
shoulders around him. Good and bad share alike. The idlers now 
make up in noise for what they have lost in time : those reading 
aload read louder, and those who have no book to read bawl with 
all their might, to imitate the others. There are no classes. No 
two boys have the same lesson ; few, the same book ; many, only 
part of a book ; and some, none at all. The scholar repeats, 
perhaps, the same lesson day after day. He can read a lesson in 
his own book ; but give him the same lesson on the opposite page 
in another book, and he cannot make out a line. 

See the Master as he looks through his spectacles on the page a 
boy is reading, while his hand is thrusting at random among the 
scholars a cane which reaches half across the room. The idle 
watch the strange turns of the long eane, and shun the stroke ; 
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while the poor boy so intent on his book that he did not see it, 
gets a blow for his pains. There are some of the scholars leum* 
Ing to write, but they have neither copy-books, pens, nor ink; 
they mark the letters with their fingers on sand spread on the 
floor. If they do no{ make less noise, they will be thrown on 
their backs, and the voles of their feet beaten with a large stick. 

But let us look into the next room. See those three girls 
huddled up in a corner, their faces and hands unwashed, their 
hair all louve and uncombed. The eldest holds in one hand the 
strange letters written for her on a board, while her other band 
gathers up the rents of her ragged dress. It is not often that you 
see girls in an Arab school. What has brought these three to 
this place ? Perhaps a mother, who feels her own dark state, has 
sent them. Or it may be a strong desire of the girls themselves, 
before they are driven out to work. Poor things 1 The Master 
would think it time thrown away to take pains with them. They 
are left to do the best they can for themselves. No pleasant look, 
or kind word to cheer them, but frowns meet them on every side. 
They feel they are looked on with scorn and hatred. They will 
soon grow tired, and give up all attempts at learning. Still let 
us hope that their presence in this school is the dawn of better 
days for the poor girls of Arabia and Turkey. 

What a contrast to this scene is an English Sunday-school ! 
See the children coming up the green lanes, and over the fields, 
or from the streets of the city, on their way to be taught. We 
hope the children meet their Teachers with happy hearts, and 
with clean faces and tidy dresses. There is no long cane to 
shake over their heads ; no large stick to beat the soles of their 
feet. The same kind care is shown for the girls as the boys. 
And then they have that book which makes the great difference 
between their condition and that of children in Heathen and other 
lands. Without the Bible their state would be as dark and sad 
as that of the young Arabs. Blessed, indeed, are they if they 
believe in the Saviour it reveals, who loved them, and gave himself 
for them, — who died on the cross that they might live in heaven. 

Are the young readers Sabbath-school children ? Let them, 
then, with all their hearts, praise God for their mercies and 
privileges in a Christian land. If they are not, may they value 
more highly the mercies of their homes and of the house of Ood. 

Mmionarif Tract, 
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A THOUGHT FOR OLDER PEOPLE. 

I ASK*D a river deep and wide 

Whence did its waters roll ? 
And an answer from the glassy tide 

In liquid murmurs stole :— . 

"At first I flow'd a tiny spring. 

From an old mossy cave ; 
Scarce might the swallow dip her wing 

Beneath my shallow wave. 

" Yet wheresoever I glided by. 

Noiseless and all unseen, 
Beautiful flowers were springing nigh, 

And my banks wore a brighter green. 

'' And many a little spring roird forth 

To feed my feeble rill. 
As I flowM along o^er the laughing earth 

My mission to fulfiL 

" And mile after mile I have wander*d now. 

Still widening on my way : 
And deep and strong is my rapid flow 

As I pass to the ocean away. 

"And now on my bosom the noble ship 

Flows onward with the tide ; 
And many a cavern dark and deep, 

Do my rolling waters hide. 

" Heed thou my lesson ! The spring of love. 

In a little infantas breast. 
The germ of a mighty stream may prove, 

In which nations may be blest. 

" Cherish its flowing, and mark its course, 

And sconi not the tiny rill~> 
The streams which spring from the lowliest source 
Pass on to the ocean still ! *' 
'uvenile Missionary Repository. E. M, /• 
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WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND MISSION.PREMISES, 
LAUNCESTON, VAN-DIEMEN'S LAND. 

The chapel is a neat brick building, sufficiently lofty to admit 
galleries, and cost £2,300. It stands on land given by the Local 
Ooyernment, under the administration of Governor Sir George 
Arthur. The foundation-stone was laid by Philip Oakden, Esq., 
April 20th, 1835, and it was opened for public worship on Christ- 
mas-day of the same year. The building on the right is the 
Minister's residence ; that at the left is the day-school, in which 
the children of both sexes are educated. At the rear of the 
i^apel, there is a room in which a Sunday-school and some of the 
^eek-evening services are conducted ; underneath which is a ves- 
trjf chapel-keeper*8 residence, &c. 

. BOW GOOD CHILDREN MAY DO SOMETHING 

FOR THE HEATHEN. 
Iir a pleasant town in Yorkshire there lived a happy united 
fiimily, every member of which had serious thoughts about religion 
'and the world to come. In this family were three girls and a 
boy, who had not only been taught to fear God in their youth, but 
their tender minds had been led to sympathise with poor Heathen 
children. This juvenile party wanted to do something; but their 
means were limited. Such was their zeal in the cause of Christ, 
however, that they felt willing to make any sacrifice to be able to 
do good. In order to increase their little fund, they resolved to 
abstain from the use of sugar in their tea, and butter to their 
bread, their parents agreeing to give them the amount thus saved 
for Missionary purposes. With the money obtained by this 
act of self-denial they purchased materials, and the little giria 
Employed their leisure time in making up useful garments for 
destitute Heathen children in the Mission-schools. A valuable 
box of these garments was recently sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope to my care, a part of which has already been distributed in 
our schools. If the children of England who read the << Juvenile 
Offering *' could have witnessed the pleasure and gratitude with 
which the articles were received, and the feelings of emotion 
manifested by children of almost every complexion when told of 
the spirit of saaifice in which this handsome present had been 
Bade, by their little white sisters in England, I think many would 
resolve to " go and do likewise." 

Rev, William M&ittgr, 
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DELIVERANCE OF MR. CALVERT FROM A 

CRUEL DEATH. 

Dear children, many of you who lead this little magasineno 
doubt pray for the Missionaries, that God will take care of theniy 
and keep them safe when they are in danger. Now, to encourage 
you to persevere in prayer, I will tell you how Ood preserved 
Mr. Calvert from death, when he was surreunded by Feejee 
savages, who wanted to kill him. Mr. Calvert had been to 
preach at Levuka, and was returning home in a boat : he thought 
he would just call at a place called Motureke, to tell the people 
that they were in danger, for some of their enemies were going to 
fight them. The boat could not get near the shore on account of 
the tide, so that Mr. Calvert told a man to get out of the boat, 
and wade to the shore, and tell the people to meet him at another 
point of land, to which he would go in the boat. When the man 
had gone a little way towards land, he saw on shore several 
persons come out from among the cocoa-nut trees. He was 
afraid, and said, « They will kill me." Mr. Calvert told the 
man to come back into the boat, and said he would go himself, 
for he did not think the people were his enemies ; so he put on 
his old water-shoes, und got out of the boat to wade to the shore. 
He told the men to take the boat by the deep water, and wait for 
him on the other side. The boat was a great distance from the 
shore, and the water in some places knee deep. As he got nearer 
the shore, he saw a great many more people ; and they looked very 
fierce and angry, and ran towards him : the boat was now too far 
off to be reached, so he was obliged to go on to the shore. Ag 
the savages got near to Mr. Calvert, one man held pp his gun to 
strike him, some came with clubs, some with hatchets, and some 
with spears, all wanting to kill him : above a hundred savages 
were round him. What can the Missionary do amid all these 
murderous Feejeeans ? What did he do ? He trembled ; but 
told them loudly and firmly, that they ought not to kill him, that 
there was no cause why they should, and that his death would be 
a great disgrace to them. He knew the features of one of the 
men, and hoped he might be friendly to him ; this man took hold 
of Mr. Calvert, and told him he should live. Mr. Calvert clung 
to him, and disputed with those who clamoured for his death* 
There was another man, whose face he recognised through a thick 
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covering of soot, and thought he might be a friend ; but he had a 
fearful-looking battle-axe in his possession. Mr. Calvert laid hold 
of him, and thus between two who might be friends, he struggled 
for life. He told the savages his name, and how he had again 
and again worked on their behalf, how he had given one Chief a 
very large looking.gla«s if he would let them alone, and that he 
bad begged another Chief to send them help against their ene- 
mies, — that he was their friend. The savages listened, and 
seemed inclined to spare him, when a very ugly man rushed up, 
and appeared determined to kill him. He struggled hard for some 
time for his musket to shoot; but the crowd held him back. 
They were all this time in the water, and Mr. Calvert began to 
walk towards the shore, led by two. They began to pull him 
about, some untied his neckcloth, others pulled his coat and felt 
him, and he fully expected to be stripped : his trowsers were wet 
and heavy, and he was weary and hoarse with talking and disput- 
ing with them. How did the Missionary feel at the prospect of 
death ? His trust was in the Lord his God. He thought the 
•avages were going to murder him ; but he knew they could not 
do it without the permission of God, and that if he allowed him 
to be kilhd, it would be for the best, that perhaps he might 
glorify God by his death more than he had done by his life. He 
thought of his children, and committed them and his much- 
loved and faithful wife to the Lord, in whom she trusted. He 
thought of the mangled body of themnrdered Williams, and that 
it was very likely his own body might be so mangled ; but he 
did not think he should be eaten, the Feejeeans, he believed, 
would not do that. And all this while they are dragging him 
along through the water, ill-treating him, and singing their 
death-song, which they always sing as they drag along the bodies 
of their slain enemies. Mr. Calvert begged them to leave off 
singing, as he thought it might increase their rage. After a 
short time they left off, and then they proceeded on to the beach. 
When they got to shore, Mr. Calvert saw a Bau Chief, who had 
just arrived ; he was his friend, and was very angry with the 
Feejeeans, who had treated him so badly ; and would have 
punished them, but Mr. Calvert begged he would not : and his 
enemies all went to their own town. Thus God preserved the 
life of his faithful servant, who trusted in him. 
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MISSION IN HUDSON'S- BAY TERRITORY. 

{Continued from page 52.) 

Last month you read Mrs. Brooking's letter, telling yon about 
the Mission at Oxford-House. This month we give you a letter 
to read, which, I am sure, will interest you much: it is writtes 
by John Sinclair, a converted Indian, living at Oxford- House, to 
his Chrifttian friends, and to the Christian children, in England. 
John Sinclair's Indian name is Ma-to-ne'tce-ae-kua'tee'lce^-mow, 

JOHN 8INCLA1R*S LETTER TO THE CHRISTIAN FATHEAf 
AND FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

Oxford' House, 
First. I am a native of this place; but, when I was young, my 
parents removed to Norway-House before any Missionary came to 
that place, and before long Missionary arrived amongst us, and I 
was taken by him, taught by him, and used all their efforts t4 
make me happy, and to bring me up in the Christian knowledge; 
they instructed me how to worship the true God, and to read the 
most holy word of God ; and when I could read the word of God, 
I find in that sacred book that Jesus come into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I was chief. I see more and more of the 
beauty and excellency of the blessed Gospel, which conveys 
eternal salvation to all mankind ; and as I am enabled, by the 
grace of God, to see the eff*ects of the Gospel of Christ, I know 
how to pray to the Great Spirit to pardon my sins, to make me 
happy, and to bless my soul. I believed, I prayed more and 
more, and God in his great mercy heard my prayer. Since I was 
converted, I had an earnest desire that all around me should be 
made happy, converted to God, and have their eyes opened '^ to 
behold the wonderful works of God.*' This is my prayer to 
God, for I feel that I can never do too much for Him who left the 
highest throne in glory for the cross of deepest woe, in order to 
give men a place in the mansions of his love. . I feel it is a high, 
privilege to be a co-worker with the blessed God, in rescuing 
souls from a course of eternal sinning and suffering, and raising 
them to everlasting holiness, and happiness, and glory t O that 
this cause would go on I But we rejoice to know that the cause 
of God will go on. It has Omnipotence for its support. Jesus 
" shall have the Heathen for bis inheritance, and the uttermost 
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parts of the earth for his possession/* This is what we greatly 
needed ; and I believe it is the Lord who puts it in the hearts of 
his servants to think of us, to sympathize with us, and to feel for 
us, and to send us the Gospel. We cannot express our gratitude 
to the God of mercies, who has inclined the hearts of the good 
people of England to send us Missionaries, though we are not 
able to recompense them for their so many favours ; but we trust 
that they shall be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 

Secondly. I wish to say a liitle more to the Christian children 
in England respecting our intended school at Oxford Mission. 
Instead of giving you a happy accaunt of the intended school at 
this place, I inform you a sad circumstance of it. Since our 
arrival at this place, we did not keep any kind of school that would 
benefit the children of this place, because we have not a single 
book to teach them out of: if we should teach them, it would be 
only to teach them to repeat their lessons by heart, which is not 
the means to make them know something. Many times these 
poor children come into my house req uesting me to teach them to 
read, and to sing the sacred hymns. They are very fond of read* 
ing the word of God, and to sing the sacred music. This is 
what we want, and we are willing also with all our utmost ability 
to impress into their minds those truths which are able to make 
them wise unto salvation. The only way I do when they come 
in to me, I make them read out of my own Testament as many as 
are able to read a little, and the rest make I them to sing the 
sacred hymns in their own tongue. Having repeated to you, 
therefore, the sad state of our intended school, I earnestly beg 
you, my Christian friends, to send them books, and all other 
articles that will be useful for our school at this place ; (such as, 
first, spelling and reading books, Testaments, Bibles, copy- 
books, slates and slate-pencils, &c., &c. ;) and we also beg you 
to send us some kind of musical instrument, that would amuse 
our school'children, or even to start out our tunes with, (such as 
an accordion and tune>fork,) for I verily believe that the children 
will readily learn what is far better, or that which is worth to 
learn, than merely their bows and arrows. Since you know, 
then, this blessed truth, dear children, pray for the poor little 
ones in this place, that they may have the means of learning the 
truth of our God. I have often been deeply afiected on a 
Sabbath evening, while standing in front of my house, and 
listening to the voice of singing from many a little house or tent. 
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which is the only interruption to the Sabbath stillness which 
surround us; one cannot but rejoice to see young and old with 
their Indian books in their hands, as they hasten from different 
directions to the house of prayer at the sound of the '' churcb- 
going beaten saw/* for we want the bell very bad. 

Suffer me aj[ain to be^ you some kinds of decent clothes for 
our school-children, which they mostly need, that they may keep 
themselves clean when they go to school, but especially to look 
clean and decent on the Sabbath days in the house of God. I 
am sorry to say, that many of them are orphans, being without 
fathers, notwithstanding they have mothers; but the mother 
cannot clothe her children as well as the father. Therefore we 
beg you to send them some kind of printed calico for the girls, 
and kind of shirting for the boys, or whatever you judge will be 
use for them ; for I can say that they are very naked, and need 
some kind of clothing. 

Suffer me to entreat you each to pray much. I am more than 
ever convinced that our very life is prayer. If we would enjoy 
the blessedness of religion, that we must pray, and never cease. 

You now see, my Christian friends, the willingness of these 
children to be taught of what is good, and also our willingness to 
teach them of the blessed religion of Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion of these few lines, may you and us be blessed 
with all spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus, and be filled with all 
the fulness of God, that whether we eat or drink, or whatever we 
do, to do all to the glory of God ! prays 

Your additional friend in this work, 

John Sinclair, 
(alias) 

Ma>TO-N£-K£-S£*KUA-W£-KE-1IOW. 
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MODE OF CRUSHING THE SUGAR.CANE IN THE 

EAST INDIES. 

This picture is intended to show the readers of the " Juvenile 
Offering " what sort of a machine it is by which the juice is 
pressed out of sugar-canes, in the neighbourhood of Banga- 
lore and some other parts of India. The people here have no 
8team*engines, nor any modern improvements. The sugar-cane 
presser now in use, is, doubtless, a very ancient invention. The 
screws which work into each other in the middle of the rollers are 
very peculiar. This rude machine is always fixed in the open 
air, and near the field in which the sugar-cane grows. All being 
ready, the people cut some canes, and lay them in a heap near th« 
machine. One man puts two or three canes at a time between 
the upright rollers, having previously flattened the ends with a 
wooden hammer. The rollers are turned by two bullocks, which 
walk round and round, tied to the end of a long lever. Another 
man takes the canes as they come out of the press, and throws 
them on one side. Whilst these canes are passing slowly between 
the rollers, the juice is squeezed out, and is conveyed through a 
little wooden spout into an earthen vessel, placed in a hole in the 
ground. As soon as one is full, the people take it away and put 
an empty one in its place. Whilst this process is going on, they 
have an arrangement for boiling the juice, to make it into sugar. 
This also is very simple. A large hole is made in the ground ; 
ovet this is placed a large round iron jcauldron, or boiler, about 
five feet in diameter, and two feet deep ; the juice is put into 
this vessel, and a fire lighted under it. When it has been suffici- 
ently boiled, it is poured into a wooden trough, like a long wide 
box, fixed in the ground. Here it is allowed to cool ; and, when 
cold, it is a dark brown substance, about the consistency of soap. 
In this part of India it is called ^^jaggory." It is very sweet, 
but needs refining before it can be brought to table. 

Bangalore, April 7th, 1856. Richard G. Hodson, 

TOL. XII. H 
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LETTER FROM MR. TINDALL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

ACCEPTABLE PRESENTS. 

Your very valuable box of presents for Hoole^s Fountain, 
Nisbet Bath, reached Cape-Town in safety ; and was imme- 
diately forwarded by Mr. Moist er, by sea, to Khamies-Berg, where 
I had the pleasure of receiving it a few weeks ago. I am glad to say 
that it contains just the kind of articles which are most needed 
here, and which are most suitable and acceptable to the natives. 
What we want is something substantial ; fancy and ornamental 
work can be turned to very little account ; while tlie cloth and 
other garments, pieces of print, calico ticking, work-bags, knives 
and forks, &c., &&, will be most thankfully received by the 
people and children of the Institution. The cloth coats, &c, are 
very valuable, and will produce quite a sensation among the 
Native Teachers and Interpreters, whenever I may dispense them. 
I can assure you that it is not a little cheering and encouraging, to 
those who are labouring in distant lands, to receive such tc^ens of 
remembrance from their Christian friends in their own dear native 
land; and to witness, as well as hear, of the strong interest 
which is felt in their labours and success. 

THANKS TO THE LITTLE GIRLS. 

I notice the names of Lucy, Josephine, (little girls, I suppose,) 
are pinned to many of the articles which you have sent. Please 
return them the hearty thanks of the little girls from the HooIe*s 
Fountain school. If they could see them, I have no doubt they 
would think that they both needed and merited their kind assist- 
ance. I intend, if spared, to try and get the natives to build the 
whole or part of a dwelling-house for a Mission residence, and to 
employ your present in remunerating them for their labour. I 
hope, with the addition of a few other articles from other sources, 
to have sufEeient to give each one something. If the people 
should be as willing to work as they were last autumn, and if our 
temporal circnmstanoes should be as favourable, I do not antici- 
pate much difficulty in rousing them to the work. We are Tcry 
much dependent here on temporal circumstances. The rains are 
not certain and regular, and in a dry season next to nothing can 
be done. In such a case the cattle become weak, milk scarce, 
the game migrates, and the people are scattered in all directions ; 
and the Missionary finds himself left with a few who could not bet- 
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tcr themselves by going any where else, or who are left by the 
rest to protect and keep him company ;«but who point to the 
** girdle of hunger" whenever work is mentioned, and smoke 
their pipes in a kind of complacent despair. It is a little better 
daring the vegetable season ; pumpkins, melons, and maize then 
supply the cravings of appetite ; and if to these are added a 
little tea and tobacco, they will do something. Last summer was 
a very fine season. We had very abundant and general rains ; 
and the country, which had been very parched, was decked 
with luxuriant pasturage. The people collected from afar, 
flocks of springboks covered the plains, the herds and flocks 
rejoiced in their unlimited provision, and the whole face of nature 
seemed to have forgotten the desolation with which it had been 
so recently dad. 

BEGINXIKG A HISSIOX HOUSE. 

I thought now was the time to try and get a couple of rooms 
up, as a commencement of Mission-premises. I accordingly 
requested the people to begin and collect building-materials, such 
as stones, eiay, wood, and reeds. They consented to do so. 
The clay was nearly on the a^t ; the stones had to be fetdied 
aboot a mile, or a mile and a half; the reeds from a place eleven 
miles distant; and the timb^ from the Wange River, about 
twtjutf oc twenty-five males south of the Station* When I saw 
that tiK people were engaging in the work in earnest, I left them, 
and returned to Nisbet Bath to make some doer and window 
frames, promising to return as soon as I had finished them, in 
order to put up the building at once. As we had no carpenter * 
here, I had to turn to myself, and succeeded in making the 
frames and doors which would be required. When these were 
completed, I prepared to return to Hoole's Fountain. My father 
and mother very kindly consented to accompany me. 

THE JOURWET. 

We left Nisbet Bath on a Wednesday afternoon with three wag- 
gons. We had eight men and two servant girls ; forty oxen, a few 
cows and calves, and about thirty sheep and goats. The oxen were 
for drawing the waggons, the cows for a supply of milk and butter, 
and the sheep, &c., partly for slaughter, and partly for the same 
purpose as the cows. Some of the Bath people accompanied us a 
litHe way on horseback, earnestly desiring us not to stop long 
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■w>f. Wt tTBTcUed till limbec, sad then oulapuiicd, ot 
uDrokcd. The Giea vere nooa lit, kettlei boiled, the go4ii 
milked, meat prepared, and, with ftesheaed sppetitel, we 
b»l[ OUT meal by the light af the moan. The oxen and 
■heep fated equally well. We ilood on the bank of > 
river, detuely studded with camel-thani and mlmaaa-treM, 
and veie on the verge of a Tery exteaiiTe plain, which wit 
covered with the rich and beautiful toica giasa. Thii is a very 



sneeC graif, which grova in tufii about three feel high. It 
will stand nearly two jem without perishing, and one heavy 
shower of rain will cause the roots to put out afresh, and insure a 
fresh supply o( abundant grasiog. The seeds, when dry, are 
collected by the Urge white or red ants, and deposited !□ large 
quantities in theii subterraneous nests. The Namaquas and 
Busmen often open the ncBt, and rob the industrious little 
labourer* of (heir harvest. They generally get a large aact full 
of (he grain, which, when pounded and boiled, foms by no 
means despisable food. J lately saw a neat which had bean 
dug out about ten feet before the granary was reached. 

We inspanned again about eight o'clock in the evening. 
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mnd had proceeded a little way very pleasantly, when one of the 
spans of oxen took fright at a hare, or something which started 
up in the road. They turned round ; hut the men happily stop- 
ped them before any thing was broken. In countries where lion* 
abound, such as Damaraland, it is not unfrequent for a span of 
oxen to spring short round, and either break the pole or oyertum 
the waggon, and then Tun four or five miles before they can be 
stopped. When a panic seizes them, they become entirely 
unmanageable, and the people have to await the result with 
piatience. We journeyed on for about five hours, and then 
halted to rest during the remainder of the night. The natives 
slept behind a bush, and we in our waggons. The sheep 
and goats also sought the shelter and protection of the 
waggons ; but the cattle roamed at pleasure amongst the grass. 
At day-break the cattle were collected, and we started again. 
After three hours* travelling, we outspanned for breakfast. A 
meal on such an occasion serves for both breakfast and dinner. 
Afiter refreshment we called the people together for prayer; two 
or three^travellers also attended. 

prXGRT OLD MAN. 

One old man came to beg a little meat: he had been after 
a swarm of locusts, but did not appear to have had mueh 
success. He had his girdle of hunger drawn tight, and de« 
voured the remains of our meal with great relish. He prided 
himself on being a distant cousin of the Chief of Nisbet 
Bath. He said that, on one occasion, he had been almost 
dead with hunger, and was so unsuccessful, that he had not 
been able even to catch a mouse, or to find a root, or an ant*s 
nest. As a last resource, he caught a large black beetle, of a 
most disgusting appearance, and roasted it in the ashes ; but on 
severing a limb from the diminutive trunk, he found it as bitter 
as gall, and was obliged to desist, and give his girdle another 
pull. His strength availed him sufficiently to bring him to a 
Bushman krall, where he obtained a supply of desert food. 

RIVERS AND TOUNTAINS. 

We had expended our supply of water, so we travelled on until 
evening, when we reached the Khams River. We found a small 
stream of beautiful clear water running in its bed. It is 
one of the largest and most useful of our rivers in this coun- 
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try. The banks are densely fringed with mimosas and other 
species of thorns ; and, owing to the numerous ledges of rock 
which cross the course, water is tolerably plentifuL Were it not 
for these, all the moisture would drain off in a few weeks, 
and the country would be almost entirely destitute of water. 
Fountains are very few and far between: the two springs at 
Nisbet-Bath and Hoole's Fountain, and two or three lesser 
streams, are the only fountains to be found in an area of several 
hundred miles. The Khams is the only place in which water 
is found between the two Stations, and they are seventy-five miles 
apart. You may imagine how welcome the sight of its lofty 
trees is to the wearied traveller when panting under the scorching 
heat of an almost vertical sun. All our rivers are situated low. 
The Orange-River, the prince of South African streams, runs 
for three or four hundred miles above its mouth, between 
high mountains. It is approached, on both sides, by a 
gradual descent of about twelve miles; and all its tributaries flow- 
ing through Great Namaqualand are similarly situated. One rises 
from them by a gradual slope until the table-land is reached, and 
that stretches away in alternating ridges and valleys, until another 
river is approached, when there is a gradual descent of six or 
more miles. Trees and bushes are generally thinly scattered on 
the plains ; and in a good season grass, as far as the eye can 
reach, waves like corn-fields ready for the reaper. 

I have often thought, when I have strayed over these wide- 
stretching plains, that they are the places where the idea of 
solitude, silence, and distance can be most forcibly realised. 
Often has my mind, at such times, been filled with the most 
overwhelming emotions ; and when I have awaked from the 
reverie into which I had insensibly fallen, I have found myself 
carried back in imagination to the period ere time began to 
be ; lost in the sublime and bewildering contemplation of that 
eternity which was 

" Before the morning stars their song began. 
Or silence heard the voice of praise." 

The only voice of praise which seems to rise to Dsity from 
Afric's plains, — where the foot of man seldom treads, where the 
feathered songsters are seldom heard, and where scarce nothing 
occurs to break the monotony but the flight of the proud ostrich 
or the howl of an hungry jackall,— is the voice of inanimate 
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-creation ; a voice whose yery calmness adds to its majesty and 
sublimity. Its silent harmony can touch the strings of the human 
iieart, and if there is any devotion there, will awaken it to the 
strongest and sweetest exercise. 

{To be continued,) 
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THE LAMP AND THE GOSPEL. 

A FEW weeks ago I 
was travelling in the south 
of India. About ten 
o'clock at nighty I came 
to the public bungalow, 
which means a rest-house 
by the road-side, furnished 
with a table afid a few 
chairs for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The 
man in charge of the 
bungalow very politely 
brought me the best lamp 
he had, and placed it on 
the floor of the room. I 
was amused at its primi- 
tive construction, and 
thought the readers of 
the « Juvenile Offering '» 
would perhaps be pleased 
with a drawing of it; 
therefore, whilst the mau 
was boiling my kettle, I 
made the accompanying 

" r -^ t~^^^'l " ~ sketch. A stick, about two 

feet long, with a square 
"block of wood at the bottom, and a three-cornered piece at the 
top, forms the lamp-stand complete. The lamp itself is a small 
black earthenware vessel, in shape like the end of a spoon, and 
large enough to contain three or four table-spoonsfull of oil. A 
inmp of soft clay was placed on the three-cornered piece of wood^ 
and the lamp being pressed into it was kept steady. All thia 
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being done, the man filled the lamp with oil, and put a lighted 
cotton wick in the middle of it, allowing a small portion to hang 
oyer the tide, or rather the narrow end of the lamp. By thit 
simple process, I had a good light as long as I needed one. I could 
see as well as if the vessel had been gold or silver. We have the 
light of the Gospel to give to these Heathen people; and the 
truth delivered by a plain Missionary will show them the way to 
heaven, as clearly as if accompanied by all the pomp and splendour 
of this world. The Juvenile Collector who obtains a few pence 
to provide a Hindoo with a New Testament or a Catechism 
plainly bound, furnishes that soul with a light which, if followed, 
will guide him safe to heaven. Should the accompanying sketch 
please any of the "Juvenile Offering" readers, it will be a 
gratification to 

A Missionary, 



LETTER FROM A MISSIONARY'S WIFE IN INDIA. 

THE robber's little DAUGHTER CARED FOR. 

My dear friekd, 

I HAVE now to tell you something that I am sure will 
please you. Immediately on our arrival at our Mission Station, 
Captain Clerk, Superintendent of the Mysore division, came to 
tell us of a little girl who was in the jail, whose father had been 
a celebrated robber. He had escaped ; but the mother died 
in prison, and the little girl, only three years of age, was left, 
we may say, an orphan. Captain Clerk wished us to take her, 
to which we consented. 

We think, and I am sure you will think with us, that it was a 
very singular thing, that this dear chUd should be brought to us 
so soon after your liberal offer to support a Hindoo girl. The 
little thing was brought to the Mission-house, and I received her 
as my own child. She is very pretty ; and, being so young, is 
very engaging. Not yet having time or means to establish a 
»choo1, she is living in the house of one of our servants, who lives 
in our own compound, or garden. A fortnight ago Mr. Hardey 
h^'ptized her by the name of Grace Providence, the name, I 
b( lieve, you selected. Enclosed is a certificate of her baptism, 
which I thought you would like to possess. She is almost too young 
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to be taught to read ; but she joins a small class of girls who are 
learning to read with me, and she can already repeat the alphabet, 
and is learning to work. The sum you so kindly contribute is 
devoted entirely to her support ; but you must not be offended if 
I ask you to increase the amount. It is quite sufficient for 
her living ; but will not buy her clothes. I should not be so 
bold as to ask you to increase your subscription, but you so 
kindly proposed in your note to me, that you might do something 
more for me in the way of weekly subscriptions, or in a box of 
fancy articles. All that I can say is, we shall be thankful for 
any help. As I mentioned before I had not had means to estab- 
lish a school ; but I am very anxious to do so as soon as possible, 
for the people are very pressing. I could, if I had means, 
■establish two schools immediately ; one of native Hindoo females 
of respectable castes, aud another of East Indian females. The 
latter are begging for instruction. But I feel I must not com- 
mence a school without means to carry it on. I excited some 
interest, when in England, on behalf of Hindoo female education, 
iind received several promises of assistance; but these funds 
must be regularly supplied, or the schools will greatly suff*er. 
MysorCy November 29/A, 1854. Augusta Hardey. 



THE EAST INDIAN FEMALES* APPEAL. 

" Give us light amid our darkness ; 

Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate us not for all our blindness ; 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness— 

You can make us what you will. 

'< We are willing, we are ready. 

We would learn if you would teach ; 

We have hearts which yearn towards duty. 

We have minds alive to beauty. 
Souls that any heights can reach.** 
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MATTHEW XIV. 15—21. 

SAVioua ! when thy weary feet 
Sought the desert place, 
And the people follow'd thee 
To hear thy word« of grace ; 
As the twilight shadow* fell, 
Thy disciples said, 
« Send this multitude away. 
That they may buy them bread.'* 

Ah ! they thought not on thy power :— 

Had they not been told 

How the faithful widow's cruse 

Had failed not of old ? 

Small indeed was their supply ; 

Yet, when bless'd by thee, 

It did more than satisfy 

That wond'ring company. 

Darker shadows, Lord, are laid 

On this sinful earth, 

On the souls of Heathen men 

A far more fearful dearth ; — 

And wilt thou not bid vas now. 

Feeble though we be, 

To give the Bread of Life to those 

Who have not heard of thee ? 

Thou who madest the few small loavea 
Such a boundless store. 
Though 't is but a crumb we send, 
Thou still canst make it m«re : 
And, O ! may this Bread of Heaven 
Our own hearts renew,, — 
Saviour, thou must bid us live, 
Or we shall perish too ! 



Eta. 
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DANGER FROM A TIGER. 
(taken FHOM a JU\£2IIL£ missioxaey magazike.) 

Of all the animals in India, there is none which terrifies man 
so much as the tiger. 

The Bengal tiger is a fine and fierce beast. Woe to the man 
or woman on whom he springs ! What, then, do you think must 
become of the man who falls into his den? These dens are 
generally hid in jungles, which are places covered with trees, and 
overgrown with shrubs and tall grass. 

A gentleman was once walking through a jungle, when he felt 
himself sinking into the ground, while a cloud of dust blinded his 
eyes. Soon he heard a low growling noise. He fancied that he 
had sunk into a den, and so he had. Beside him lay some little 
tigers, too young, indeed, to hurt him ; but these tigers had a 
mother, and she could not be far off*, though she was not in the 
den when the stranger fell in. The astonished man felt there 
was no time to be lost ; for the tigress, he knew, would soon 
return to her cubs. How could he prepare to meet her ? He 
had neither gun nor sword, nor even stick in his hand, But a 
thought came into his head. Snatching a silk handkerchief from 
his neck, and taking another from his pocket, he bound them 
tightly round his arm up to his elbow ; and thus prepared to meet 
his enemy. She soon appeared, crouching on the ground, and 
then with a spring leaped upon the stranger. At the same 
moment the brave man thrust his arm between her open jaws, 
and seizing hold of her rough tongue, twisted it backwards and 
forwards with all his might. The beast was now unable to close 
her mouth, and to bite with her sharp fangs ; but she could 
scratch with her sharp claws : and scratch she did, till the clothes 
were torn off the man's body, and the flesh from his bones. Buc 
the brave man would not loose his hold, and the tigress was tired 
out first : alarmed, with a sudden start backward, &he ferked her 
tongue out of the man's hand, and rushed out of the den and out 
of the jungle. 
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THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 

There was once a little girl of three years old, who taught 
her servant to fear God. 

Little Mary lived in India, and was walking out in a grove 
with her Heathen servant. She observed him stop at a small 
Hindoo temple, and bow down to the stone image before the 
door. 

The lisping child inquired, " Saamy, what for you do that ?** 

« O, Missy," said he, « that is my god ! " 

" Your god ! " exclaimed the child, " Your god, Saamy ! 
Why, your god can no see, no can hear, no can walk ; your god 
stone. My God make you, make me, make every thing." Yet 
Saamy still, whenever he passed the temple, bowed down to his 
idol, and still the child reproved him. Though the old man 
would hot mind, yet he loved his baby teacher. Once when he 
thought she was going to England, he said to her, <^ What will 
poor Saamy do, when Missy go to England ? Saamy no father, 
BO mother." 

" O, Saamy," replied the child, ** if you love God, he will be 
your father and mother too." 

The poor man promised, with tears in his eyes, that he would 
love God. " Then," said she, "you must learn my prayers;" 
and she began to teach him the Lord's Prayer. Soon afterwards 
Mary's papa was surprised to see him enter the room at the time 
of family prayers, and still more surprised to see him take ofThi^ 
turban, kneel down, and repeat the Lord's Prayer after his master. 
The lispings of the babe had brought the old man to God. Saamy 
did not only bow the knee, he worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
and became a real Christian. 

Far Off, 
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WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 

AUGUST, 1855. 
NOW A^Jy THEN. 

WESLEYAK Mission STATIOK, N£W.Z£ALAND, AMD A STOB¥ 
ABOUT THE ITEW-ZEALAKDEBS THIBTT YEABS AGO. 

See this Mission-Station, how pleasant it looks in its 
tianquil beautj, with the lofty mountains at the back, the fine 
trees around, and the river flowing in front. The nice house that 
you see shows that things are very different in New-Zealand now to 
what they were when Mr. Leigh was there. Then there were no 
bouses for the Missionaries ; and once, when poor Mr. Leigh was 
Tery ill, the only shelter he could get was an empty cask, which 
happened to be on the beach. He crawled into it, and there he 
lay until he got better. 

There have been other and more important changes since Mr.. 
Leigh was there. Now a great number of the New-Zealanders 
are Christians ; Uien they were Heathens. Now they are peace- 
ful and industrious ; t?ien they were fond of fighting, killing, and 
eating their enemies. The Mission-Station, of which you see 
the picture, is on the banks of a river. The land was so thickly 
covered with trees, that it was a great trouble to clear the 
ground and to make a space large enough for the house, and for 
the field and the garden. On each side of the river, for many 
miles, there are a great number of trees growing ; and the natives 
are employed in cutting them down, and they are bought by the 
English people to be used for the masts of ships. An English- 
man who had bought some of these trees from the natives, told the 
Missionary that these natives were very different now to what 
they were fifteen years before when he was there. " Now,** he says, 
^^ they are very honest, and I feel myself a debtor to Christianity.*' 
When this Mission was first established, in 1834, the Chief, 
though very respectful to the Missionary, was very much opposed 
to Christianity ; but now there are few natives on the river who 
do not attend the chapel and the teaching of the Missionary. At 
a Missionary-Meeting held here, many of the natives spoke and 
said how grateful they were to the Missionaries for coming to- 
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teach them ; and they gave money that other Missionaries might 
be sent to those countries where the people are still Heathens. 
There is one thing the New-Zealanders said in this Meedog that 
I want you to know. Almost all the natives, when they gave 
their money to the Mission, said that they gave their hearts to God. 
One said, " This is my thought. I came to this place that I 
might bring my shilling and my heart with me to fulfil the 
purpose of my faith. Here is my shilling for the Committee^ 
which I offer with my heart and understanding." Another said, 
^< I shall put my shilling on the plate, in order to aid in sending 
the Gospel to other places. I am looking at my heart, lest I 
shoold bring my shilling only to this place, and I myself be 
wanting.*' Another said, '^ Let the money be brought, the 
whole man be brought, with his heart also." Dear children, you 
give money to the Missions ; but do you give your hearts to 
God ? O, follow the example of these New-Zealandeia I JSome 
^f the people went to the Meeting by land, the others went in 
twenty-five canoes; and a beautiful sight it was to see the tribes 
going up to the house of God, and the canoes paddling along 
the quiet river. How different to a scene nrhich took place 
thirty years ago in New-Zealand, of which I will tell you i 

A ship was sailing along the coast. The Captain and crew 
were English. There were three gentlemen on board, Mr. Bennet, 
Mr. Tyerman, and Mr. Threlkeld, who had gone to the South Seas 
on purpose to visit the Mission-Stations in that part of the world. 

One night the ship was anchored near the shore. In the mom» 
ing the little vessel was surrounded with canoes, containing several 
hundreds of the natives, of both sexes, who presently climbed up. 
In the confusion occasioned by the great throng within so narrow 
a space, the natives began to steaL Suddenly the cook cried out, 
*' They have stolen this thing ; " but scarcely had he named the 
thing, when he called out again, *' They have stolen the beef out 
of the pot ! " and then a third time, " They have stolen my 
cooking-pans ! '* Presently, another voice bawled out, << Captain ! 
they have broken open your trunk, and carried away your dotbei.'* 

Up to this time they had been friendly with the Chiefs, rubbin|^ 
noses, Mkd purchasing curiosities, suspecting no mischief. But, 
in the course of a few moments, the whole scene was changed* 
The Captain, on hearing of the thefts, became uxgty ; and while 
he was endeavouring to clear the deck of some of the intruden, 
one of them, a Chief, on being jostled by hkn, fell over tlie i^ip*a 
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side into the sea. This was seized as the pretext for commencing 
hostilities. The women and children, in the conrse of a few 
seconds, had all disappeared, leaping overboard into their canoes, 
and taking with them the mantles of the warriors. The latter, 
thus stripped for action, remained on deck, of which they took 
possession, and made the crew and passengers their prisoners. 
Tremendous were the howlings and screechings of the barbariansy 
vhile they stamped, and brandished their weapons, consisting 
principally of dnbs and spears. 

The Chief who, with his gang, had been trafficking with Mr. 
Bennet, now brought his huge tattooed face near fto Mr. 
Bennetts, screaming, in tones the most odious and horrifying* 
At this moment a stout slave, belonging to this Chief, stepped 
behind Mr. Bennet, and pinioned both his arms close to hiS' 
■ides. Immediately another slave raised a large axe over the 
head of the prisoner. This ruffian looked with demon-like eager- 
ness and impatience towards his master, for the signal to strike. 

Just then one of the men behind plucked off Mr. Bennet'» 
seal-skin travelling-cap. This did not give him particular alarm ; 
on the contrary, expecting every instant to feel the stroke of the 
axe, he thought that the blow, falling upon his naked head, 
would more likely kill him at once ; at the same time, in earnest 
inward prayer, commending his spirit to the mercy of God, in 
whose presence he doubted not that he should very soon appear. 

While Mr. Bennet stood thus pinioned, the axe gleaming over 
his head and catching his eye whenever he looked a little askance, 
he marked, a few yards before him, his friend and companion, 
Mr. Tyeiman, under custody of another Chief and his slaves. 
These wretches were, from time to time, handling his arms, his 
sides, and his thighs ; they were judging how well he would cut 
Qp, at the feast which they anticipated. 

The Captain, hemmed in with spears, continued a close cap* 
tive ; while Mr. Threlkeld and his son moved backward and 
forward a few steps, on Mr. Bennetts left hand. In the course of 
the scene, the carpenter, who had been in these parts befbre, 
amd knew the people, said to Mr. Bennet, *^ Sir, we shall all be 
murdered and eaten up in a few minutes." Itlr. Bennet replied^ 
^ Carpenter, I believe that we shall certainly all be in eternity by 
that time ; but we are in the hands of Ood." The carpenter then 
crept out of his view ; but Mr. Threlkeld's little boy, seven 
years old, having heard, with affright, what he had 8aid> 
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grasped his father^s hand, and cried out, sobbing bltterljy 
*< Father ! father ! when — when they faaye killed us, will it — ^will 
it hurt us when they eat us?*' The carpenter had some ap- 
prehension of the same kind as the poor child^s, and felt 
greater horror of being devoured than of dying; for presently 
Mr. Bennet happening to glance up, spied the carpenter aloft. 
On being asked by Mr. Bennet, afterwards, why he had been so 
foolish as to go aloft, as though there were a better chance there 
of escaping than below, he answered, " I knew that I must die ; 
but I was resolved that the savages should not eat me, and as 
soon as I saw them cut you down with the axe, I would hare 
dropped down into the sea, and only have been drowned ; for 
iiad weights about me which would have sunk me at once." 

At length deliverance came as suddenly as the peril itself a 
.come upon thenu Several voices, from different parts of the 
deck, cried out, *' A boat ! a boat ! '* It sounded like, <^ Life ! 
life ! " in their ears. HappUy, it was their boat, returning from 
the Wesleyan settlement in Wangaroa Bay, with the owner of 
their little vessel, who had gone thither in it the night before. 
He brought with him the Methodist 3Iissionary, and George, the 
principal Chief in this part of the island. 

The natives immediately released them from restraint, and 
forbore from violence, as soon as they perceived who had come 
with the boat. When George got on deck, his authority at once 
cleared it of our enemies, who yielded implicit obedience. 



MARY'S BONNET. 

A PIOUS servant girl heard it given out one Sabbath, that a 
Missionary Meeting would be held on Monday evening. She 
went to her mistress next morning, and said, <^ If you please. 
Ma'am, I should like very much to go to the Missionary Meet- 
ing this evening." '< Well, Mary," said her mistress, " if yon 
get your work done in time, you can go." ** Thank you. 
Ma'am ; but I should like to put something in the box at the 
collection, and I have no money: will you please give me an 
advance of wages ? " ^' How much would you like, Mary ? '* 
*^ Half-a-crown, Ma'am." '< Half-a-crown, Mary I half-a* 
crown ! are you out of your wits ? you, a poor servant girl, talk of 
^ving half-a-crown ! " "Why, you see. Ma'am, last week I 
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bought myself a very good bonnet, it is really a very good bon- 
net, and I should like to wear it to-night; and if I put any thing 
shabby in the box, they will be looking up at my bonnet, and 
think I am not very consistent.*^ 

O let us take care that our love for Christ and his cause can 
abide this test ! Let us not even seem to love ourselves better 
than the souls of men ! 



MISSIONARIES. 

There are hundreds of Missionaries in India, but not nearly- 
enough for 80 many millions of people. The Hindoos call them 
Padri'Sahibs, which means, "Father-Gentlemen;" and they 
give them this name to show their love, as well as respect. 

Once a Missionary, who had been long in India, was going 
back to England for a little while. It was from Calcutta that he 
set sail. The Christian Hindoos stood in crowds by the river- 
side to bid him farewell. Among the rest was a little girl with 
her parents. She was a gracious child, who had turned from 
idols to serve the living God. The Missionary said to her^ 
"Well, my child, you know I am going to England. WTiat 
shall I bring you from that country ?** 

" I do not want any thing," she modestly replied. " I have- 
my parents, and my brother, and the Padri Sahibt, and my 
books : what can I want more ? " 

" But," said the Missionary, " you are only a little girl, and 
surely you would like something from England. Shall I bring- 
you some playthings ? " 

" No, thank you," said the child ; ** I do not want playthings. 
I am learning to read." 

" Come, come," said the Missionary, " shall I bring you a 
playfellow, a white child from England ? " 

^< No, no," answered the little girl, " it would be taking her 
from her parents." 

" Well, then," said her friend, ^* is there nothing I can bring 
you?" 

" Well, if you arc so kind as to insist on bringing me some- 
thing, ask the Christians in England to send me a Bible-book^ 
and more Padri Sahibs/* 
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MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS AT SEA. 

BY MRS. SIGOUaWET. 

BoB-NE upon the Oceania foam. 
Far from native land and home, 
Midnight's curtain, dense with wrath. 
Brooding o'er our venturous path. 
While the mountain wave is rolling. 
And the ship's bell faintlj tolling ; 
«Saviour ! on the boisterous sea. 
Bid us rest secure in thee. 

Blast and surge, conflicting hoarse, 
Sweep us on with headlong force, 
And the bark, which tempests urge. 
Moans and trembles {tt their scourge : 
Yet, should wildest tempests swell. 
Be thou near, and all is well. 
Saviour ! on the rolling sea. 
Let us find repose in thee. 

Hearts there are with love that burn^ 
When to us afar they turn; 
Eyes that show the rushing tear. 
If our utterM names they hear ; 
Saviour ! o'er the faithless main 
Bring us to those homes again, 
As the trembler, touch'd by thee, 
Safely trod the treacherous sea. 

Wrecks are darkly spread below, 
Where with lonely keel we go ; 
Gentle brows and bosoms brave 
Those abysses richly pave : 
If beneath the briny deep 
We, with them, should coldly sleep. 
Saviour ! o'er the 'whelming sea. 
Take our ransom'd souls to thee. 



GIRLS' SCHOOL AT TRICHINOPOLY, 

My DCAK CUtLDREN, 

OuK esteemed friend and ChainnaD, the Rer. TliomiiB 
Hodion, hariag kindly laken the accompimriDg iketch of 
the room in which out gitis' school ie taught, I will try lo 
write you a little account of the ichool itselF. The town ia 
which we now leiide i« a very large one, and conlainB many 
liundieds of little black gitla who have never learnt to read, 
and lew, and to employ Ihemaeltea uiefully and agreeably aK 
you have been tauuhl to do. We were very anxious thai ihe»e 
poor ehildren should enjo; those advantages, and also be directed 
into the way of peace; and therefore, about a month after we 
came here, namely, in March, 1833, we opened a liille giil>* 
achool, Ac first we had only Bvt girls, and bad then a aiDall 
ecboal-room. We went on for two or three weetB, increasing a 
little, DDtil we were visited with a tremendous elorm, of which 
you may have seen an account in the " Missionary Notices." 
Thie dispersed the children foi a few days, and when they 
returned we had them tsnghl in our small .verandah, that the 
schMl-ioom might afford shelter to two soldiers and their 
families, whose houses had been nearly destroyed by the storm. 
After OUT relum to the school-room we found our number of girla 
increase so fait, thai, in three months from the time of its com- 
e bad ninety icholatt, 1 %\i^ luiV vxm Vtt^'^^M 
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pleasure I used to feel in labourinjif amongst this interesting 
group of young people, which embraced every variety of age and 
size, from the little girl of five or six years old, to the young 
woman of sixteen or seventeen. Our school-room was not more 
than fourteen feet wide and twenty-eight long, and yet in that 
TOon), iMid a small verandah on each side of it, we had so to 
arrange at to be able to teach more than seventy girls. I had then 
only one oM native woman, who knew no English, to assist me; 
and, struggle as we i»f|rht, we f^lt that we could not do our duty^ 
to the childfen. I th^reAnrt wmtc M ttceOttflt »f our difHculties 
to the kind KttgtMl IMlts who reside ]^rt> mm! tlMy flttbftcribed 
so liVerally m Hi ett»blt nt to ptMnrt two cf tlnc« MW Tew^ltrs, 
and « ittit of fl«w dothtft, eo«w{ltfng of pettUoot and j9fikH Ifot etch 
of the poOY fItK Yon cannot think how int^ we were rejoieed 
when we t«ee(vwl il^ie timety old. Wo goi iko keet Tcocben we 
wef* able to pfoeuT« in the neighbourhood, and we iooo flMfid the 
children improving in all their studies. One only remaining 
difficulty seemed to be the want of a larger school-room. This want 
we were enabled, in a few months, to supply, by erecting the room 
of which the arcompanying sketch is a good representation. It is 
a most comfortable place, being light and airy ; the latter quality 
js of great importance in this hot climate. It has brick walls, ao 
you will see, a tolerable height, with brick pillars carried up to 
support the roof. This is made of strong bamboos and palmyra 
wood, and is covered with the dried leaf of the cocoa-nut tree. 
The space between the pillars is filled up with a light trellis- 
Work of split bamboos, which serves the purpose of windows. 
We have doors at each end, and the whole cost about £7. From 
the many removals which are continually taking place here, the 
school has varied very much in numbers ; but we have now every 
day between forty and fifty children, who are taught to read and 
"Write in Tamul, to sew, knit, &c. Some of them have learned o 
little English ; and we hope during the present year to give them 
further instruction In the language, as it will be of use to them. 

We regret that this school has not accomplished all the good 
we could have wished; but we trust it has done something 
towards improving the minds and characters of the seholai*. 
Many poor children have been taught to read, and have learnt 
oomething of the way of salvation, who, probably, would other- 
wise have remained in utter ignorance. We beg you, my deer 
young friends, to pray much for ns ; earnestly entreat that the 
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Holy Spirit, without whom nothing is good, or wise, or strong, 
may second our humble effbr ts to promote his glory. We need 
all your zeal, your liberality, your sympathy; but we most of all 
need your prayers. 

Tri$hinop^iify March 22dj 1855. Rachel Pinkney. 
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{Continued from page 79.) 

But to return to our journey. We proceeded on our way : the 
road led us about four miles along the banks of the river, and at 
the ford or drifc, where it is finally left to cross the plain to 
Hoole*s Fountain, we halted to rest during the heat of the day. 
The scenery there was rich and diversified. The clusters of bare 
rocky hills presented a striking contrast to the verdure of the sur- 
rounding valleys and ridges, which ran several miles back up to 
the base of a table-range of mountains, whose sides and summit 
were elegantly fringed with the koker-tree. Here we found a 
small village of half-castes, with whom we held a religious ser- 
vice. We travelled during the afternoon and evening of that 
day, and part of the following forenoon, and then arrived at the 
place of our destination, Hoole*s Fountain. 

THE WELCOME. 

The people and their children all came out of their huts 
to witness our approach, and to welcome us to their place. 
We were soon located under one of the wide-spreading 
camel-thorn trees, and a couple of mat huts were erected 
by the women for our accommodation. In the afternoon^ 
we marked out the ground for the foundation of the proposed 
building, and made every preparation to commence in earnest on 
the following Monday. The Sabbath was taken up with the 
services of the sanctuary. Our sanctuary was not one made with 
hands, but was formed by the shelter of a majestic camel-thorn 
tree, which had been growing for generations. Although we were 
not seated within the monuments of human skill and art, yet we 
could say with the patriarch of old, '^ How dreadful is thia 
place ! this is none other but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven." Our congregation was most interesting and 
attentive. Almost all, except the younger children and the ser- 
vants, were neatly clad in European clothing. Some, it is tiue^ 
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bad but scanty apparel ; while others had so repeatedly patdwd 
their garmmts, as to render it a matter of difficulty to distiogoish 
the original stuC Some of the females nrho happened to be a 
little better off than the rest, and who wished to make the most 
of their wardrobe, displayed three or fbur dresaes, so diapoied, as 
to be at some point of yiew or other all visible. Many of 
the men are of a most intelligent cast. 1 could name some 
who, in appearance, manners, education, and intellfgenee, are 
considerably in advance of many of the Dutch border-farmers. 
They are men who secure the affection and admiration of a 
Missionary ; and who, by their simplicity, their zeal, and their 
stability, give additional pleasure and encouragement in his 
work. I very much admired the spirit of the Schoolmaster. 
I was telling him that one of our Schoolmasters had it- 
aigned, in the hope of improving his worldly circumstances by 
turning his attention to trade, when he exclaimed in surprise, 
" How can a man give up God's work ? Why, I would not give 
up, even if the Society could not give me a pin for my labour." I 
fully believe that he expressed the sentiments of his heart. He 
was brought under the instruction and influence of the Gospel 
late in life, and seems truly to have believed with his heart unto 
righteousness. He had been a man of considerable note, of great 
muscular power, of renowned courage, of swiftness in the chase, 
a first-rate marksman, an adept in all the arts and occupations of 
Namaqua life ; but he said that he found nothing satisfying to 
his wants until he had found Christ. He often spends whole 
Xkighta in reading the Scriptures and other devotional works. 

Old Klass Africaner is another who has not received the grace 
of God in vain. He throws into his religion all the remarkable 
Ibrce and energy which is characteristic of the Africaner family, 
combined with the tenderness of true sensibility. 

The Sabbath-school, which was held under an adjoining tree, 
presented an equally interesting and pleasing spectacle with the 
great congregation. It consisted of about ninety ehildzen, and a 
number of adults. Their singing was most sweet and mdodions. 
Every one seemed to be actuated by a strong desire to learn to 
lead, and to treasure up in their memory the lessons which they 
were taught. Earnestness and joy were seen on eYcrj coiin- 
tenance; instead of that wild ferocity and barbarity which 
Mre often so strongly marked on the features of the young 
wAere idolatry and superstition Tevg;ici> «a^ i«V«t« V)[x« '^vc&^jEAat 
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inflaencei ^f Chrisdanitj have never been felt, liBipHcitjry 
modesty, and teachable hamllity were to be teen. 

THE BUILDING BEGUN. 

On the following morning we commenced our work. Each 
one had his or her dutj to fulfil. The men assisted in the 
building; some continued to fetch the materials that were re- 
quired, others made clay and attended on the maaons; while 
the ■chool-childien in a body carried the water which was required 
to moisten the mortar. Each one had a tin or wooden vessel, 
such as they could conveniently carry on their heads. They 
enlivened the time by singing many of the beautiful hymns and 
tunes which they had learned at school. By the end of the week 
the walls had risen four feet. We felt much encouraged, and 
prepared to enter upon the sacred engagements of the coming 
Sabbath, and to enjoy iu hallowed rest. When the sun first cast 
its beams on the mountain tops, the natives were engaged in 
offering their morning sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and' 
in opening their hearts to the rays of that Sun of Righteousness 
which has arisen with healing in his wings. 

The next service was a Society-meeting, in which I endea- 
voured to press upon the members several important subjects 
which concerned their spiritual welfare, and especially to com- 
mend the Gospel of the ever-blessed God to their liberality and 
support. At the conclusion of this meeting the public service 
took place, under the same old tree. It was here where that 
faithful and eminently pious servant of Christ, that bright 
trophy of Missionary labour, the late David Africaner, used 
to sit with his Bible for hours together, seeking up the 
various texts upon which he had heard the Missionaries 
discourse. He now rests from his labours. Having hun- 
gered and thirsted for righteousness on earth, he has overcome, 
and eats of the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God, and drinks of that river whose streams make glad the 
city of our God. He is one of the innumerable company who 
shall come from the east, and ftom the west, and horn the north, 
and from the south, and shall sit down in the Idngdom of God. He 
was one of the standard-bearers of our Israel. Daring the service 
seven adults, who had long been candidates for full membership 
in the church of Christ, were admitted to the holy ordinance of 
baptism, publicly professing their faith in the Father, Son, and^ 
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Holy Ghost. When they rose from their knees, they immediately 
presented all their children of tender years to be received in like 
manner, under the care and instruction of the church. The 
sacrament of the Lord's supper was then administered to the 
Society. A large measure of the Divine presence was experi- 
enced, and we had a sensible manifestation of the love of Chxist 
who tasted death for every man. On the following morning we 
held our Missionary Meeting ; and before the close of the fourth 
week the building was completed. We then returned to Nisbet 
Bath, having exhausted our supplies, and fully accomplished the 
object of our visit. 

I must now conclude this long letter, and beg of you to excuse 
the haste with which it is written. I fear it will prove uninter- 
esting. If you think any parts, or the whole of it, would 
interest the young friends of Missions in old England, it is at 
your service ; and, should you wish it, I will endeavour to address 
you again on the subject of the blessed work in which we are 
engaged. 

December 22rf, 1864. Henry TindalL 

THE ROBBERS' PRIEST TURNED CHRISTIAN. 

One day a Missionary, who had gone for his health to the 
Himalaya Mountains, was walking in the verandah of his house, 
when he was surprised by a man suddenly throwing himself down 
at his feet and embracing his knees. The Missionary could not 
tell who this man was, for a dark blanket covered the man's head 
and face. But soon the covering was lif\ed up, and a swarthy 
and withered countenance was shown. The Missionary knew it 
to be that of an old Fakir he once had known, as the Chief Priest 
of a gang of robbers ; but now the Mohammedan was become a 
Christian, and he had travelled six hundred miles, hoping to see 
once more the face of his teacher, and, lo ! he had seen it at last. 

Far Off, 
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WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 

SEPTEMBER, 1855. 
SOMETHING ABOUT BURMAH. 

WITH A PICTURE OF A BURMESE PaOODA. 

Of all the Kings in Afda, the King of Burmah la the greatest, 
uext to the Emperor of China. He has not, indeed, neatly as 
large a kingdom, or as many subjects, as that Emperor ; but, like 
him, he is worshipped by his people. He is called '* Lord of Life 
and Death,'* and the <^ Owner of the Sword ;** for, instead of hold- 
ing a sceptre in his hand, he holds a golden-sheathed sword. A 
sword, indeed, waits him well ; for he is very cruel to his subjects. 
A man for choo»ing to be a Christian, was beaten all over the body 
with a wooden mallet, till he was one mass of bruises ; but before 
he was dead, he was let go. 

Every one is much afraid of offending this cruel King. The 
people tremble at the sound of his name; and when they see him, 
they fall down with their heads in the dust. The King makes 
any one a Lord whom he pleases ; yet he treats even his Lords 
very rudely. When displeased with them, he will hunt them out 
of the room with his drawn sword. Ooce be made forty of his 
Lords lie upon their faces for several hours, beneath tbe 
broiling sun, with a great beam over them to keep theiu still. It 
was well for them that the King did not send for the men with 
the spotted faces. Who are those men ? The executioners. 
Their faces are always covered with round marks, tattooed in 
tbe skin. The sight of these spotted faces fills all the people 
with terror. Every one runs away at the sight of a spotted face ; 
and no one will allow a man with a spotted face to sit down in his 
house. In what terror the poor Burmese must live, not knowing 
when the order for death will arrive I Yet tbe King is so much 
revered, that when he dies, instead of saying, ^ He is dead," 
the people say, *' He is gone to amuse himself in the heavenly 
region.'* The King has a great many Governors under him, and 
they are as crvel ac himself. A Missionary ones saw a poor fellow 
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hanging on a cross. He inquired what the man had done, and 
finding that he was not a murderer, he went to the Governor to 
increat him to pardon the man. For a long time the King refused 
to hear him ; h«t at last gave him a note, desiring the crudfied 
man to be taken down from the cross. Would you believe it * 
The Burmese officers were so cruel that they would not take out 
the nails, till the Missionary had promised them a piece of cloth 
as a reward ! When the man was released, he was nearly dead, 
having been seven hours bleeding on the cross ; but he was ten- 
derly nursed by the IVIissionary, and at last he recovered. Yet 
all the agonies of a cross had not changed the man*s heart, and he 
returned to his old way of life as a thief. Had he believed in 
that Savioar who was nailed to the cross for his sins, he would, 
like the dying thief, have repented. Though the Burmese are so 
4infeeling to each other, they think it wrong to kill animals, and 
never eat any meat, except the flesh of animals that have died of 
themselves. Even the tishermen think they shall be punished 
hereafter for catching flsh ; but they say, '' We must do it, or we 
«hall be starved." You may be sure that such a people must have 
some false and fooli^h religion ; and so they have, as you will see. 
Religion. — It is the religion of Buddha. This Buddha was 
a man who was born in Benares, in India, more than two thou- 
sand years ago ; and people say, that, for his great goodness, he 
was made a Boodh, or a god. Yet the Burmese do not think be 
is alive now z they say he is resting as a reward for bis goodness. 
Why, then, do they pray to him, if he cannot hear them ? They 
pray because they think it is veiy good to pray, and that they 
shall be rewarded for it some day. What reward do they expect ? 
It ii this : To re»t as Buddh does, — to sleep for ever and ever. 
This is the reward they look for. £very one in Burmah thinki 

he has been born a great many times into the world, ^now at aa 

insect, — bow as a bird, — now as a beast ^ and he thinks tbat^ 
because he was very good, as a reward he was made a man, TbeB 
he thinks that if he is very good as a poor man, he shall be bon 
next time to be 4i rich man ; and at last, that he will be allowed 
to rest like Buddha himself. What i« it to be good ? The Bar- 
inese say that the greatest goodness is making an idol^ and, next 
to that, making a pagoda. You know what an idol is ; but da 
yen know what a pagoda is ? It is a house, with an idol htddgn 
JuHJde, and it has no door, nor window, therefore no one can get 
Jjftv » pagodtu Some pagodu aia n«x3 W%«, askd^ Qx\itx» %x« vtry 
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imall. As it is thought so good to make idols and pagodas, the 
whole land is filled with them ; the roads in some places are lined 
with them, the mountains are crowned with them. Next to 
Riaking idols, and building pagodas, it is considered good to make 
pfierings. You may see the father climbing a steep hill to reach 
a pagoda, his little one by his side, and plucking green twigs as 
he goes. He reaches the pagoda, and strikes the great bell, then 
enters the idol-house near the pagoda, and teaches the young child 
bow to fold its little hands, and to raise its forehead, while it 
repeats a senseless prayer ; then, leaving the green twigs at the 
idol's feet, the father descends with his child in his arms. How 
many little ones, such as Jesus once took in his arms, are taught 
every day to serve Satan ! 

The people who are thought the best in BurmaHare the Priests* 
Any one who pleases may be a Priest. The Priests pretend to be 
poor, and go out every morning with their empty dishes in their 
hands ; but they get them well filled, and then return to the hand- 
some house all shining with gold, in which they live together in 
plenty and in pride. They are expected to dress in rags, to show 
that they are poor ; but not liking rags, they cut up cloth in little 
pieces, and sew the pieces together to make their yellow robes ; 
and this they call wearing rags. They pretend to be so modest, 
that they do not like to show their faces, and so hide them with a 
fan, even when they preach ; for they do preach in their way, that 
is, they tell foolish Ktorie» about Buddha. The name they give 
him is Guadama, while the Chinese call him Fo. 

They have five hundred and fifty stories written in their books 
about him ; for they say he was once a bird, a fly, an elephant, 
and all manner of creatures, an|^ was so good, whatever he was, 
that at last he was born the son of a King. 

Character. — The Burmese are a blunt and rough people. 
They are not like the Chinese and the Hindoos, ready to pay com- 
pliments to strangers. When a Burmese has finished a visit, he 
says, " I am going," and his friend says, ** Go." This is very 
blunt behaviour. But all blunt people are not sincere. The 
Burmese are very deceitful, and tell lies on every occasion ; 
indeed, they are not aRhamed of their falsehoods. They are also 
very proud, because they fancy they were so good before they 
were born into this world. All the kind actions they do are in 
the hope of getting more merit, and this bad motive spoils all 
they do. If «t^ ^S* 
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THE MISSIONARY CHILD. 

" I LOTS the Missionariefi,** said Ellen, as nhe dropped a cent 
Into the family Mission-box. ^ Would not jou like to faaTe me 
be a Missionary, mother ? ** 

'* If 70U are prepared, my child,** answered her mother. 

A little girl, with a basket in her hand, came loitering down 
the road. Her dress was faded and ragged ; she had an old black 
hood on her head, which did not hide her tangled hair, and her 
bare feet were almost black with dirt. Her father was a drunkard, 
and her mother a sickly, shiftless woman. Nancy was now on her 
way to school. '* There is a little child that needs a Missionary,** 
taid Ellen*8 mother, who sat at the window. 

*<Who, mother?'* asked Ellen, running to look out. <<0, 
Nancy?** 

** Yes,'* said her mother. ** The poor girl needs the heart of a 
Missionary to love her and do her good. And a child of pity, 
and sympathy, and self-denial, would, I think, be the best Mis- 
sionary for her. Children like to learn of each other^ and love 
springs up quick between them.** 

" Why, she is a very hateful girl,'* said Ellen, ** the worst m 
the school; nobody can go with her." 

** I thought she was in great need,** said her mother. 

<' Could I do anything for her, do you suppose?** asked Ellen. 

*' Any one who has the heart for it can do good.*' 

'* I am sure I want to do good," said Ellen, as she ran for her 
tun-bonnet and books. She plucked a branch of roses as she 
passed through the gate, and then joined Nancy on her way to 
sehool. 

'^ Good morning, Nancy,** she said, as she came up with her. 

Nancy was unused to attention, or even civility, and loAed up, 
surprised. 

'' Is it not a pleasant morning ?** said Ellen. 

*^ Humph ! I do not know,** said Nancy. 

Ellen offered her a fine rose, saying, <'See, how sweet it is.** 

Nancy was pleased with it ; for there are few children who do 
not like a swcet>smelling flower, and whose little hearts do not 
smile at the sight of one. *•' Y^our folks have got a great many 
roses, have they not?** she said. *^ I wish ours had. Once I 
kad a root, and father trode on it and broke it do«rn. 
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" My mother will give you plenty of roots in the autumn, it' 
you want them," said Ellen. 

" Mother says it is of no use ; nothing will grow for us." 

" You might have a root in a box, and put it in some place 
where it would not be disturbed. I will give you a pretty rose- 
bush in a box next season, if you will water it." 

'* Guess I could do that," said Nancy, smiling, and putting 
back her uncombed locks under her hood. 

A beautiful, bright-feathered bird sung merrily on a tree by the 
road-side. "See that beautiful bird,'* exclaimed Ellen. "How 
lovely everything is ! " 

"/ will make him fly," said Nancy, with a roguish look, as she 
stooped to pick up a stone. 

« O, do not," said Ellen ; « you might kill him." 

" No, I will not ; but I will scare the rascal." 

"O, do not. How can you make him afraid when he is so 
happy, and singing so sweetly for us? God takes care of every 
little bird." 

"How do you know ?" said Nancy. 

<^ Jesus himself said that a sparrow falleth not to the ground 
withouL him." 

When Ellen entered the school- room, she bade the teacher a 
pleasant " good morning," and Nancy had already felt enough of 
good influence to follow her example. "Good .morning; I am 
glad to see you in good season," answered the teacher encou- 
ragingly, and Nancy felt a self-respect quite new to her. 

At noon she was at some of her old tricks, snatching the girls^ 
bonnets, throwing them in the dirt, and upsetting their dinner- 
baskets, because they would not play with her: so Ellen left her 
own quiet play and offered to see-saw with her, to soothe and 
keep her out of mi^chief. The other girls wondered at this, not 
knowing that Ellen had a good thing at heart for her. 

After school she said to Nanjiy, ** Come along early to school 
to-morrow, will you not ? " 

"Why?" Nancy asked. 

" I shall not tell you now,** said Ellen, laughing. 

Nancy*s curiosity was excited, and she was early the next day. 
Ellen was watching for her at her own gate, and was glad to see 
that her face had been half-washed, and her hair half-combed. 
She had one of her own sun-bonnets in readiness, and gave it to 
her, saying, " Your heod is too warm." Naacy trailed, ^d 
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handed her a wild flower »he had plucked bj the way. She had 
not learned to say « Thank you ** in words, still het heart could 
express the new and pleasant feeling of gratitude. 

And in such quiet little ways as we have told, Ellen ^ed ledo 
Nancy good without embarrassing her and giving her pain, and it 
was not long before she had a strong influence over her. Nancy 
was one of the poorest scholars in the school. She could BOt 
read at all, and was in the lowest class in spelling. She now look 
a start in learning ; and when at her lesson, if she caught EUen^s 
eye fixed on her with interest, she tried her best. 

Ellen knew well that decency of looks, and kindness of manner, 
and diligence in study, are but little in comparison with true 
excellence of character, and the conversion of the heart to God ; 
and Nancy was very ignorant of God and his requirements. 

Ellen wanted hfr to go to Sunday-school; but Nancy*s mother 
said, " It was too long a walk there for her to go, and she had no 
clothes fit ; besides, she wanted her to take care of the childrFn, 
for Sunday was the only day she got ; and, more than all, it was 
no use to go to Sunday-school." Ellen talked with her mother, 
and planned to have a little Sunday-school of her own after church, 
and have Nancy come to it and bring all her brothers and sisters 
along with her, so that her mother could not complain. Her own 
younger brothers and sisters were to make up the schooL 

So Nancy began to learn of Jesus and his wonderful life, and 
her heart was melted within her at the story of his love and his 
death. " O, I love him ! ** was her simple ezpressiopy an the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Was not Ellen a Missionary child to the poor neglected Nancy f 
Are there no other Missionary children, and is there no work for 
them to do ? Have they looked around to find out the forgotten 
and the perishing ? 

American Chiid^s Paptr. 



THE OLD SLAVE-WOMAN ESCAPED TO HEAVEN. 

" O may I triumph so. 
When all my warfare 's past ! *• 

When^ the steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Company toneh 
at the island of Antigua, they enter a beautiful little harbovr, 
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•ailed English Harbour, on the western side of which the land 
rises several hundred feet above the level of ihe sea, and is known 
by the name of Man-of- War UilL 

I had not resided long in Antigua before I was called to visit 
an old black woman, that lived among the bushes, in a little 
glen on the side of this hill. She was not sick at this time, 
but aged and infirm, and de«ired the prayers of the Mihsionary. 
I found her seated at the door of a miserable trash> covered hut. 
As soon &s she saw me, her face beamed with delight, and her 
Khattered frame seemed nerved with new strength, while she shook 
my hand, and expressed her thankfulness for my visit. 1 talked 
wiih her, and found that she was among the tirt>c who had joined 
the Wesleyan Society in Antigua in the days of Mr. Baxter; 
and that, in those days, she had walked from ten to twelve miles 
on the Sabbath to hear the GospeL She was the mother of 
many children ; but none of them were now alive to comfort her 
in her old age. She had spent more than eighty years of her 
long life in slavery ; and now, at the age of more than one hun- 
dred, she was entirely dependent for support upon the casual 
bounty of her neighbours. She evidently tried to keep her little 
eabin clean ; but the whole place looked wretched. Her worn 
and wasted frame plainly showed that she lived on the verge of 
starvation. I spoke to her about her temporal condition; but no 
murmur escaped her lips. I then spoke to her about the state of 
her soul; and, with tears of gratitude streaming down her 
wrinkled face, she told me, with the greatest animation, of the 
preciousness of Christ, until her scinty vocabulary became 
exhausted, and the heavenly expression of her countenance 
uttered what her tongue could not speak. I *' saw the grace of 
God, and was glad.** She was, evidently, in the possession of a 
joy that was '' unspeakable." I left her more than ever impressed 
with the value of that Gospel that had shed such a heavenly light 
upon the darkened path of this old woman^s existence. 

I continued to visit her for some months, and always found bur 
in the same happy state of mind. The gale that swept over the 
island of Antigua in the August of 1848, would have carried anTay 
every stick of her frail dwelling, but for its sheltered situation. 
It took away a part of the roof; and when I paid her a visit, 
some time after the gale, I found the rain pouring in upon her, 
and the mud floor of her dwelling soaked with water ; but her 
soul was kept in perfect peace : her faith sustained her, and her 
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pttienee continued amid all this discomfort. I could see that her 
trials were fast hasting to a close ; but when I spoke to her about 
them, with marked emphasis she said, ^< Massa, me no want die, 
me no want lib : me want to be what the great Massa do please.'* 
C>)u1d language be more expiessive of resignation to the will of 
Ood than this ? The same grace that enabled Job to sav, 
** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,*' and that caused 
Paul to say, in the midst of hia persecutions and trials, <* I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith tr> be content," was 
now seen in the abounding peace and comfort of mind of this old 
liberated slave. 

Some time after this visit, I was called to see her upon the bed 
of death. She was too weak to tell me auy longer about the 
preciousness of Christ ; but, as was her practice whea expressing 
her trust in the Saviour, she raised her long sinewy arm, and 
clenched her bony fingers, in token of victory ; and soon after she 
pissed away from her mud-builc cottage to the ''house above, net 
wade with hands, eternal in the heavens.** 

Rev. George Sergeant* 



lIETHODISxM IN AUSTRALASIA. 

Mn. Leigh, you will remember, was the first Wesley an 
Missionary who went to Australia; and there were then only a 
few Methodists in Sydney. There were no llissionaries in 
New-Zealand, the Friendly Islands, or in Feejee ; no chapels, 
and no schools. That was forty years ago. Now, in the year 
1855, there are one hundred and sixteen Missionaries, besides a 
■umber of Native Assistant Missionaries; nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and ninety- seven members, of whom seven thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety are Europeans, or the children of 
Europeans, and the rest native converts in New-Zealand, the 
Friendly Islands, and Feejee ; there are tbirty.five thousand five 
hundred and seventy>six Sunday and day scholars; eighty thou- 
sand hearers of the word ; four hundred and f<»ty-two chapdi, 
and thirty- nine other preaching- places. 



LETTER TO THE REV. WILLIAM MOISTER, 
FROM BARNABAS SHAW LINKS.* 

Lelie Fontein, April 24th, 1855. 

LiETE Heer, — Uiven present aan my heb ik onivanffen. 
En de tleere zegen uwen voorneuien in dat present, Het apyt 
my veel dat ik zoo kort ben van Engelseh^ maar ik, hoetoel zoo 
kortf ben nog niet mismoedig over dat, want ik heb gessie 
mensehen, een al drie-en-twentig jaren oud eer dat hy een letter 
geweeten heeft, maar nu kan hy lees en sehrief. Ik dank 
Mynheer voor zoo een hulp als " Sutcliffe's Commentary ; " want 
dat is een hulp in tyt en in ne eeuwigheid, en de Heere thegen my 
om dit hulp teachten, en dat ik leeren mogen hetzeloe beter te 
verstaan, en ook beter bekwaam te wezen myne medemensehen it 
vermaanen en onderwysen. 

tk dank God dat ik niet dink noch gevoel dat de zegenen Gods 
zyno'tn my door waarde gegeven : nun Mynheer, vere van dat, ik 
gevoel dat ik niet de mimte zegen waardig ben, ik gevoel zoo vet 
van waardig te zyn dat myn tegen wordige on dervinding is^^-^ 

** Ik de grootste zondofir hen ; 

Maar Jezus stierf voor my,** 

Ik ben. Mynheer, 

Ued. D. W, Dienaas en VHend, 

Barnabas Shaw Links, 

TRANSLATION. 

Lily Fountain, April 2ith, 1855. 
Dear Sir, — Your present to me I have received; and the 
Lord bless your purpose in chat present. It grieves me much 
that I BO short (or dehcient) am in English ; but I, although so 
shorr, (or deficient,) am not discouraged on that account ; for I 
have seen men three-and-twentj years old before they knew a 

* Barnabas Shaw Links is nephew to Jacob Links, who was 
murdered with the late Rev. William Threlfall, in the woik of the 
Mission in South Africa. Mr. Aloister had sent Barnabas Shaw 
Links a present of Sutcliffe^s Commentary, and he writes to thank 
him for it. Mr. Moister thought the little people in England 
would like to see the letter. 
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letter; but now thc-y can both read aad write. I thank you, Sir, 
for Ruch a help as <*Sutcliffe*8 Commentarj ;*' for that m a(belp 
for lime and for eternity. And the Lord blefts me, and help my 
endeavour, that I may, by ir, learn to understand, and also may 
be better able to exhort and instruct my fellow- men. 

I thank God that I neither think nor feel that 0-od*8 blessings 
Ifiven to me are through my own worth. No, Sir i far from that, 
I feel that I am not worthy of the leant blessing. I feel so fat 
froto being worthy, that, on the contrary, my language xi, — 

'* I the greatest sinner am ; 
But Jesus died for me.**^ 

I am. Sir, 

Your Servant and Friend, 

Barnabas Shaw Linkt^ 



A STORY ABOUT THE DANISH MISSION IN 
TRANQUEBAR, INDIA. 

'* For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that thoa 
shouldest receive him for ever." — Philemon 15. 

It happened about the year 1740, when the Danish Lutheraii> 
Mi.^sion was flourishing in Tamil-country, and God evidently 
blessed the Missionary efforts of his devoted and eminent servants, 
that a Malabar widow lost the only object of all her affection ^ 
namely, her only son. She had reason to believe that her boy 
bad been stolen, to be sold as a slave, and sent from his native 
country ** beyond the sea,*' which the Hindoos dread above all. 
She sought her son everywhere, but was not able to get any 
informations about him. She arrived at length at the Danish 
settlement, Tranquebar ; but all her search and all her inquiries 
were in vain. Nobody had seen her son, and nobody Mt com- 
passion for the poor and over-grieved mother. 

About to leave Tranquebar, and repair to the Dutch settlement, 
her curiosity was drawn to a spectacle never before witnessed by 
her. Out from a high and large building a flock of her own 
people came, and, lastly, a white man, dressed in a black 
flowing robe. Struck with this, she asked, ^ What building is 
this? M'hat people are you? Who is the man yonder?** 
They answered, <' This building is erected to the glory of tht 
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<on1y and true God, and there he is worshipped. We have 
rf'jected the idols, and idl Hindoo gods, and worship now the true 
God. This man you see is our Priest; and by him and his 
brethren we are instructed in the word of God/* The afflicted 
mother wondered at all this-: she stared at the building, and 
probably was not aware of her being left alone ; when she took 
i:ourage, and fell prostrate before the building, and prayed thus : 
« If thou be the true God, that art worshipped in this house, give 
me back my 8on before the lapse of ten days, and I will bring my 
son to thy service, and I also will worship thee.*^ She stayed in 
Tranquebar now for ten days, constantly on watch at the gate of 
the fort. On the tenth day, a number of slaves were brought 
from the caittle to the shore for enshipment ; and, among the 
others, her hearths desire, her only son. With feelings that only 
a mother is able to understand, she threw her arms round her son, 
and would not let him go. She cried, she prayed, she thieateneO, 
all in vain. The slave-dealers took not to heart her grief. She 
Tan to some of the people that she had seen come eut from the 
church, and begged them to interfere. They brought her to 
their father^ as Missionaries in a true and beautiful sense are 
called by natives. By his meddling, or by his money, the lad 
was released, and restored to his mother. 

Glad of the possession of her son, she forgot her promises, went, 
«s was her former custom, to the idols, fell prostrate l)efore them, 
and brought them otTerings and garlands of flowers. And thus 
three years elapsed ; during which time she instructed her son in 
the abominations of idolatry. One night, the self-same man, 
whom she had seen, and who had told her to be the servant of the 
mighty God, appeared in a dream to her, in his gown and bands, 
and seriously reproached her for the breach «f <her promise, and 
laid claim on her son for the service of that God who had shown 
her «o much grace, and to whom she had been so ungratefuL 
Terrified to the very quick, she, on following mormng, set out for 
Tranquebar with her son, presented herself to the Missionary, 
and, after a short instruction, was, together with her son, received 
into the holy church. Her son proved afterwards a good servant 
of Christ, and useful to his benigbced countrymen. 

Written far th§ readert of the '* Juvenile Offering ^^ by a Swedith 

Mwkmary, 
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"ARISE, O GOD, PLEAD THINE OWN CAUSE.'' 

Alas, alas ! what mournful cries 

Are wafied o*er the »ea, 
From millions torn, oppressed, and galPd, 

With chains of slaveiy ! 
Fain would we burst their iron bands, 

And sound their jubilee ; 
But nothing of our.'^elves we are, 

O Lord, we look to thee I 

CHORUS. 

Our eyes are up to thee, O Lord, 

Our hope is all in thee. 
Arise, O Lord, and plead our cause. 

And bid the slave go free ! 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 

Faith looks beyond the gloom ; 
And Hope tunes her melodious harp 

In Jesu*8 empty tomb. 
God shall arise^ the gates of brass 

By him shall open'd be; 
He hears the needy 'a mournful cry, 

He*ll set the captive free. 

CHORUS. 

Our eyes are up to thee, O Lord, 

Our hope is all in thee. 
Arise, O Lord, and plead our eavse, 

And bid the slave go free ! 

Margaret 
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WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 

OCTOBER, 1865. 



MISSIONARY TOUR BY THE REV. THOMAS 

HODSON. 

NEOAPATAM MIS8IOK-HOU8E. 

The Rev. Thomas Hodson, Missionary in India, hM lately 
been visiting some of the MiMion-Statioos in South India, and 
he has written a letter giving an account of them : this letter is 
written for grown-up people ; but some of the stories in it are so' 
interesting, that I am sure you would like to read them. 

The first place Mr. Hodson mentions is Negapatam : if you 
look in the map, you will see it maxked. It is one hundred and 
eighty miles south of Madras. 

The picture shows you the old Dutch-built Mission-house^ 
and the school-room, as it will be when rebuilt. The old school- 
room was nearly blown down some time ago in a dreadful hurri- 
cane : the walls were cracked and bent, and the roof has been a 
long time supported by props ; so that it mast be taken down, or 
the whole building will fall to the ground. The new one will 
be like the one you see in the picture. Mr. Hodson has not 
yet got the money to pay for the new school-room, but hopes 
some good people in England will send him some. You would 
think it is quite worth while to rebuild this school if you knew how 
much good bad been done there. I will tell you about two Hindoo 
boys who have been taught in it. The fir^t story (told by Mr. Jen- 
kins) is about Somo, a Hindoo boy, of high caste, who was a scholar, 
and the head pupil of the school in Negapatam. He had for some 
months been seriously impressed with the truth, and wished to 
be baptised. He had been at the school for two years, and was 
more than fourteen years old, Mr. Jeid^ins, the Missionary, 
examined the boy ; who gave him most gratifying evidence of hia 
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knowledge of the truth, his experience of its power, and hit 
having seriously weighed the consequences of his becoming a 
Christian ; for juu know the Heathen fathers do not like theii 
tons to be Christians. Mr. Jenkins wrote to Somo*s father, and 
requested him to come to the Mission-house, and asked him if 
there would be any great objection to his son being baptized. 
The father came. He was an old man, with a white beard. 
This was his youngest son, and his heart yearned over his idol* 
He was not willing to lose him, so he said he must consult with a 
relative, and he would let them know in about ten days. The 
3Ii8sionary objected to this delay, seeing that the boy*8 mind was 
made up. " Very well, then," said the father, ^' let Somo come 
home with me now, just to see his friends and eat with ns, and I 
will send him again." With that he turned quickly, catching the 
boy's hand, and said, '^ Come, come ! " and^ looking angry at the 
Missionary, said, '^ Is he not my own child ? Will you rob me 
of my begotten, whose mother is dead ?" and then forcibly drag- 
ged the lad towards the door. ^' No," Mr. Jenkins said, ^^ you shall 
not compel him, he shall go of his own free will ; " but Somo did 
not wish to go. The father then clung to his boy, and screamed 
^< My child, my child ! '* in a voice so piteous, that it was very 
sad to hear him. He then sent for his eldest son, and some of 
his relations ; and they were so furious, that Mr. Jenkins was 
obliged to bolt the door to keep them out. They pressed round 
the window, shook their fists, and roared and foamed like a tor- 
rent. " The boy ! the boy ! the boy ! " they cried. They said 
Somo was mad, and did not know what he was about. By and 
by a native Magistrate came up, to whom they told the story : Mr. 
Jenkins said he would not give the boy up, unless the Judge 
aaid they must. The next day the Judge said that, as the boy 
was under age, he must return to his father. So with a heavy 
heart they gave up poor Somo to his father, and, they feared, to 
Heathenism. A few days afler the Missionaries left Negapatam, 
and as they journeyed they talked about Somo, and earnestly 
prayed to God to watch over the good seed which had been 
placed in his heart. 

Did Somo turn back to Heathenism ? You shall hear. 
The Missionaries had got to Manargoody, and were going to 
the school in the afternoon, when they met Somo trudging to 
the Mission.house. He told them that, after they had left 
him, his father took him to a village about three miles off. Hit 
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otYier relatives were going to burn his tongtte as a panishment; 
But his father would not allow it. They took away his school- 
books, stripped off the clothes he used to wear in the school, and 
confined him in a certain house. The people flocked to see him. 
Some abused him, others argued with faim, others laughed at 
him. He said he felt great distress, not from this treatment, but at 
the thought of losing his soul : he was sure of losing his soul, if 
he could not go to the school and the chapeL ** I remembered,*Vhe 
said, '^ the seven other spirits which entered into the man, and 
made his last state worse than the first, and I knew I should be 
worse than ever if I became an idolater." One eTening, 
while those in the house were playing at cards, he took the 
opportunity of slipping out, and ran away. Ue had heard 
the Missionaries were going to Manargoody, and started off 
in search of diem, took an unusual route, and walked the 
journey, forty miles, in two days. The poor little £el1ow 
looked so hungry and so tired when he got to them. The 
Missionaries were puzzled what to do with him. They 
could not keep him, for his friends would oome and take him. 
Somo said he would go to Madras, where the law would not take 
hold of him ; he could there live in peace, and be a Christiafi i 
would Mr. Jenkins take him with him to the great city ? No, 
he could not; but he said whenever he saw him he would' 
befriend him. He gave him eightpenee, just enough to support 
him, and at four o'clock the next morning he was off again. Tiie 
next day his father came seeking him. The old man was much 
subdued, never asked whether they had seen him, but simply 
«aid he had been looking every where for Somo, ^' my little son, 
who has no mother.** After a long talk with Mr. Jenkins, the 
old man said, ^* I give him to you ; be a father to him.** The 
week after they met with Somo, sixty miles further on his jour- 
ney, which he had walked in three days. He then went on with 
Mr. Jenkins to Madras, where he was baptized, after a long 
examination on the reasons which had made him leave idolatry 
for Christ, and on his knowledge of that blessed Redeemer for 
whom he had been willing to suffer the loss of all things. Mr. 
Jenkins sent this account of Somo to England a year ago; and 
Mr. Hodson says that Somo is doing very well, and is likely to 
become a useful agent in the Mission. Is not this one great and 
good reason why the school at Negapatam should be rebuilt ? I 
win give you another atory that Mr. Hodaon tells in hit 
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letter, about another boy, who, like Somo, wishet to be a 
Christian. 

A HINDO JIOy*S TAOUBLBfl IK BXCOMIN* A CHRISTIAN. 

Mr. Hodson sajs : *' A little while ago, one of the first boyi 
in the school manifested deep convictions of sin, and wai 
Anxious publicly to renounce Hindooism, and openly to ezprett 
his faith in Christ by being baptised. He made known 
his confictions and wishes to Blr. Hobday, the Native Mis- 
sionary, but was afraid, for a long time, of mentioning them to 
his father ; well knowing the opposition he would meet with from 
him, and also from his other relations. But when at length be 
did summon courage enough to tell his father all his mind, he had 
to encounter a terrible storm of rage. His father flogged him, 
•colded him, spit in his face, and threatened him with other marks 
of his displeasure, if he persisted in becoming a Christian. The 
boy endured all with meekness and humility. He could have no 
protection from the law of the land. As that law is administered 
in Negapatam, it will not protect a boy from the violence of his 
relations In a case of this kind. The lad determined therefore to 
flee to Madraii, as a city of refuge, where he would be allowed to 
choose for himself in spiritual matters, and be defended, by law, 
against Heathen violence. The boy started for Madras ; and as 
tMr. Pinkney and I were going to Negapatam, we met with him at 
Sheally, about forty miles on his journey. It was about eleven 
o'clock at night when he came to us in thu travellers' bungalow, 
and told his tale with much simplicity and feeling. He had with 
him a small bundle, consisting of his New Testament and a few 
school-books. In his anxiety to save his soul, he seems to have 
forgotten his bodily wants, and to have taken no thought for the 
morrow ; for when he started on this journey of one hundred an^ 
eighty miles, all the money he had was two annas and a half, 
about threepence halfpenny. He raised a little at Tranquebar by 
.selling one of his school-books (his Euclid's Elements of GFeome- 
try) for four annas, (about 6(L) Of this he had a little remaining 
when we met with him. We replenished his little store, gave 
him suitable advice, and he went on his way rejoicing. But his 
father pursued the little fugitive, caught him, and took him back 
to Negapatam. I have not yet heard the particulars. But the 
matter, it is to be hoped, will not end here. If the boy remain 
Bteadfiut, and we pray Ood to grant that he may, this taking of 
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him back again to his Heathen relations will eventually be no 
triumph to Heathenism, but in the arrangements of Divine Provi* 
deuce will turn out for the furtherance of the GospeL'* 

(7*0 ^ ctntintiecL) 



WHAT BEFELL MR. WESLEY WHEN HE WAS 

A MISSIONARY. 

The Rev. John Wesley was a Missionary in Oeoigia, in 
America, more than Ottt hundred years ago. 

One day, Xhmmher 23d, 1736, when he and some others 
were travellioif gtvl hnd lost their way, after wading breast 
high through a swump, without food or fire, they lay down 
on the bare ground to rest. ^* The ground,*' he says, *<was as 
wet as our clothes, which (it being a sharp frost) were soon frose 
together : however, I slept till six in the morning. There fell a 
heavy dew in the night, which covered us over as white as snow. 
Nor did any of us receive any hurt at all, but came home in the 
evening in perfect health.'* 

A few days afterwards, he says, " We crossed the river in a 
small canoe ; our horses swimming by the side of it We made a 
fire on the bank, and, notwithstanding the rain, slept quietly till 
the morning. 

*< The next day, after riding through woods between thirty and 
forty miles, we made a good fire, and cheerfully ended the old 
year. 

<< Saturday, January 1st, 1737* — Our provisions fell short ; but 
having some dried bear's flesh, which we had reserved for such an 
occasion, we boiled it in the evening, and found it very whole- 
some, though not very agreeable food. 

<< Tuesday, l8th.-^At night we had as sharp a frost as any I 
ever remember in England. We lay in a very small room, and 
had a fire all night ; notwithstanding which, not only all the 
water in the room was firof en, but our ink too, which stood on a 
table almost close to the fire-side.*' 

He was ready to lay down his life for the OospeL 
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SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN INDtA. 

There are a great many of the natives of Southern India who 
profess to be Chiistians. They are called Ghristians of St. 
Thomas, or Syrian Christians. The tradition among them if, 
that the Gospel was planted in Hindostan by the Apostle Thomas. 
There are between fifty and sixty chorches belonging to this 
ancient branch of the Christian church, and they have preserved 
the Syriac Scriptures in manuscript, as they had them in the times 
of the Apostles. They arecaUed Syrian Christians, because St. 
Thomas came from Syria. They still use the same prayers that 
were used anciently in the chniches in Syria; and employ in 
their public worship the language spoken by our Saviour in the 
streets of Jerusalem. But, alas 1 these Christians have not kept 
to the simple faith they at first received ; they have fallen from 
their former state, and are very dark and ignorant. There have 
been Missionaries sen$ to these Syrian Christians, and they try 
not only to benefit them, but also the Heathen around them. 



OUTLINE OF A MISSIONARY SERMON, 

PREACHED BT THE LATE REV. MATTHEW WILES. 

'< The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle a fire, and 
the women knead their dough, to make cakes for the Queen of 
heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto other gods, that 
they may provoke me to anger.'* (Jeremiah vii. 18.) ■ 

He proposed from these words : First, to contrast ifte different 
objects of attention, the pretended Qiieen qf heaven, (or the 
moon,) adored by the idolatrous Jews ; and tJie glorious Jehovah, 
the only living and true God, the gracious Redeemer of sinful 
men, and the immortal souls of our fellow-creatures. 

Secondly, he compared the zecd which these idolaters displayed, 
with that which Christians ought to discover for nobler purposes. 

Thirdly, he mustered the agents employed, the children who 
gathered the wood for fUel, the men who lighted the fires,, and the 
women who kneaded the dough, all of which was applied to 
the occasion; and all classes of Christians were exhorted and 
encouraged to exert their best energies in theMissionary cause. 
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THS MISSIONARY'S CHILD. 

Mt hetrt is where the palm-tree wavet. 
In fresbness o'er the plain below ; 

Mjr heart it where the Indian lares 
His barning feet and sable brow. 

My heart is with the chosen few 
Who bear their mission from above 

To Heathen hordes, that never knew 
The depth of everlasting love. 

O, waft me to thaC distant shore, 
Ye winds that toss the heaving main, 

To see those snnny skies once more. 
And find my Indian home again ! 

My mother's grave is in the shade, 
Where stands the stately banian-tree ; 

My father at her side is laid. 

And lonely comes the night to me. 

The wintry wind is howling round. 

The clouds are dark, the mountains drear, 

The trackless snow lies on the ground, 
And cold is my sad bosom here. 

I pine before die stranger's hearth. 
Though bright the fires of evening shine ; 

Their happy hours of social mirth, 
Their songs of joy, can ne'er be mine. 

O, Shepherd of the wandering sheep, 
Thy poor forsaken lamb behold 1 

Father of light, my footsteps keep. 
And lead me to thy heavenly f<^d I 
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"USE NOT VAIN REPETITIONS, AS THE 
HEATHEN DO/' 

A MissiOKART was travelling, sot long ago, • in Assam* 
While he was talking to the people about him, he was interrupted 
by a Brahmin, who began to say his evening prayers. His prayer 
consisted of quotations from the Shasters; but he did not say 
much besides Ram, Ram, (the name of his god,) and sometimes 
Shri Ram, that is, '^Esquire Aam.** He shouted this out so 
loud, that the adjoining forests echoed Ram, 

'' I noticed,*' says the Missionary, ** on my journey, that the 
boatmen every night composed themselves to sleep, repeating 
jRam, their voices gradually becoming fainver and fainter^ until 
the whisper ended in sleep." 



A TRUE STORY OF THE SLAVE-TRADE; 

BEINO THE HISTORY OF M&. JAMEd CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, 
MERCHANT OF SIERRA-LEONE. 

Mr. Decker, African Missionary in Wellington, Sierr»- 
Leone, writes a letter to you, my young friends. He wishes 
you to know something about the people and the Mission where 
he is living ; and in his letter he gives you an account of a Mis- 
sionary Meeting, and the history of Karuku, or Mr. Williams, 
who was the Chairman of the Meeting. 

MR. decker's LJSTTER. 

Mr DEAR TOUNO FRIENDS, — In my last letter t promised 
to give you some account of God's work in this Circuit. I now 
come to fulfil my engagement. 

During the past year, we have had an out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon us ; the liord has, in a great measure, blessed our 
labours ; several conversions have taken place, some of which are 
young people, some are old, grey-headed sinners ; they are cou- 
vinced of sin, and seek, with earnestness, the salvation of their 
own never-dying soul. Many of them can truly say, *' The 
Spirit beareth witness with my spirit, that I am a child of God." 

Our Missionary Meeting for 1854 was very interesting. 
Though time is hard, trade dull, and many of our poor people are 
suffering, yet, with regard to the collection, thank God, it was 
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better than we did expect. The Wellington Missionary Meeting 
was held on Tuesday, March 28th ; the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. L. D. Reay, from Phil. iii. 7, 8. ' The chair was taken 
in the evening by Mr. James Cornelius Williams, one of oai 
liocal Preachers and Class-Leader of Free-Town, a merchant by 
profession. The Meeting was very interesting throughout ; the 
collection was £7* ^* SJif. Several friends came from Free- 
Town to address the Meeting ; of these was Mr. Ezzidio, our 
worthy and highly-iespected friend. 

In his speech he said, ^^I am happy to see my arruta 
occupy the chair on this occasion. I hope we may have a 
good collection to-night.** The word arruta in the Aku 
language means a *^ ship-mate.** Mr. £zzidio and Mr. 
Williams were both slaves in the same vessel, on their way 
to Brazil, when it was captured by a British cruiser, brought to 
Free- Town, and taken to the liberated yard. Mr. £zzidio*s 
remark on this point was very touching, very affecting indeed, 
especially to those who had undergone the same trouble. To see 
'two men, few years ago, on board a slaver, in a state of nudity, 
now dressed as any Englishmen, standing on a Missionary plat- 
form, advocating the cause of Mission, is more than tongue can 
describe. May we join with the Prophet in the language of 
gratitude, and say, " O Lord, I will praise thee, though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortedst 
me. Behold, God is my salvation, I will trust and not be 
afraid : for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and my song; he 
also is become my salvation.** 

I must now give you a brief sketch of .our Chairman, 
James Cornelius Williams, alias Ka-ru.ku (the latter is his 
native name). << I was born,** says Mr. Williams, << of parents 
not rich, but was considered middle class. About the year 
1823, war break out, which lasted for years; several cities 
and towns burnt down, many were taken prisoners and sold, 
and many were killed. At last the long-expected war reached 
our city and towns, which lasted for about a year and a half; 
food was very scarce. Our enemies surrounded the city, no 
where for us to procure food, we were quite blockaded. As we 
have no food, our warriors got weak, the enemies got in the 
city and set it on fire. Many were killed, and many taken 
prisoners and sold to slavery. Several of us were trying to escape 
for life, and we were trying to get to the nearest town, which is 
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about twenty miles from ours. Children separated from parents, 
and parents from children ; none to help each other. It is a 
day not to be forgotten. I was then but a little boy. Most of 
the people out-run me. I have not gone five miles before I was 
taken by the enemy. On the third day I was sold to a slare- 
trader, who brought me to Lagos, and sold me to another trader. 
I was with him for about three months, after which he took me to 
a white Portuguese for sale. After strict examination, I was 
bought and sent to the slave-fold. I was in the fold for about a 
year almost broken-hearted. But seeing several of my country 
people, men and women, boys and girls, I was now obliged to 
comfort myself that .1 was not the only one in this trouble. 
During this long state of bondage we were in chains, waiting for 
a vessel to take in their living freights. One day, the long- 
expected vessel arrived, ^ not, it may be added,* *' (remarks one 
of Africa's best friends. Sir T. Fowell Buxton,) " * free, volun- 
tary emigrants from Great Britain to America or Australia, as 
cabin or steerage passengers, who are crossing the wide blue sea, 
in the hope of bettering their temporal condition. No ; they aie 
Negroes from Africa, who have been kidnapped, torn from their 
native land, and forced on board.* The living cargo was sent on 
board. After receiving her freight, she weighed anchor ; and was 
bound, either to Havannah or Brazil, or to some slave-port. We 
have not been long from harbour before it pleased the Lord to' 
send us help. Our ship was taken and boarded by the British 
officers; we were then made to understand that we were free. 
Previous to this, the Portuguese wanted us to believe that the 
English were robbers, and that they were our enemies ; but 
things soon shew themselven. Our shackles were knocked off, 
we have enough to eat and drink, we begin to breathe the air of 
freedom, through the energy and activity of a British cruiser. We 
see now who are our friends, we are our own judges, and can 
form our own opinion better than the slave-dealer in this matter. 
<< Some time in the year 1825, we landed at Free-Town. It was 
great joy to us that day to see land again, and to put our feet 
on dry ground ; the joy is more than tongue can tell. I was 
apprenticed to a very good man for the time of seven years, who 
allowed me to attend chapel and Sabbath-school. By attending 
Sabbath- school, I was learned to read the holy Scripture, which 
IS able to make me wise unto salvation. After the expiration of 
the term of my apprenticeship, I joined class, and gave up myself 
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entirely to the Lord. UaTing seek him with all mj heart, Ood, 
for Christ*s sake, pardoned all my sins. I felt peace with Ood ; 
and my sool was set at liberty, I was made a Prayer- Leader, after- 
wards a Class-Leader and Exhorter, and now a Local Preacher. 

*< On November 19(h, 1854, I left Free- Town for my native 
land on a visit, having heard that my mother and sister are alive, 
and that they express their desire of seeing me. I took passage in 
Captain Johnson's brig, a vessel belonging to ray own countryman, 
who came to this colony in the same state as myself few years ago. 
Captain Johnson, by industry and manual labour, he is now an 
owner of two vessels. We reached Lagos on December 20th, 
we landed, and I put my foot again on that shore, where I was 
a slave, but now a free man and British subject. When I got 
to my lodging, the second person that took hold of my hand was 
my dear mother. After thirty years* parting, never did we think 
of meeting on earth from the day we were separated ; but an all- 
wise Providence sees fit that we should meet again. 

'^ I had the pleasure of preaching to my mother, sister, and 
country people in my own native tongue, from 1 Tim. i. 15 : 
' This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Chtist Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom I am 
chief.' " 

This was a day of rejoicing, a day of gladness. May the Lord 
prosper his work ! 

I gathered this from Mr. Williams, af^er he had returned 
from Lagos on a visit. From this we may see what the Gospel 
has done, and what it is doing, in Africa. Young friends, 
pray for Africa ! Many who use to bow the knee to Baal, 
are now bowing it to Jesus the Prince of Peace. **For it is 
written. As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me^ 
and every tongue shall confess to Ood.*' 

Wellingtm, May 25th, 1855. George H, Decker, 
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MISSIQNARY TOUR BY THE REV. THOMAS 

HODSON. 

{Continued from page 1 13.) 

WHAT THC JESUITS ARE DOINO IK MEGAPATAM. 

Last month, I told you about the Mission-School at Negapa- 
tarn. Now I have to tell you about a school of another kind, a 
Jesuits* College^ about a mile from the Wesleyan Mission-house. 
Mr. Hodson went to see it. He says :— 

<^ The building is large and pleasantly situated, but not 
quite finished. There are between seventy and eighty stu- 
dents : about sixty of them are natives, two are Europeans, and 
the rest are European descendants. There are six Professors and 
one Principal of the College. The students receive a first-rate 
education; and already some of them have obtained important 
offices in India, both in the Honourable Company's and the 
Queen*s services. They have a printing-press on the premises in 
active operation, and seem disposed to neglect no means of accom- 
plishing great things in India. The Principal, and also the Pro- 
fessor, who conducted us over the establishment, were very police 
and communicative. On leaving, I could not but lament that so 
much learning and labour were devoted to a spurious Christianity^ 
and thank God for a purer faith.'' 

This Jesuit College is a much grander affair than the old Wes- 
leyan Dutch-built Mission-house and its ruined school-room. The 
six learned Professors against two Native Missionaries t But what 
does Mr. Hodson think ? Is he discouraged ? Not at alL He 
lays : *^ By the grace of God, we feel determined not to be out- 
done by a Jesuit in lealons labour for the conversion of the Hea- 
then to whom we are sent.*' And he thinks the two Wesleyan 
Assistant Missionaries are worth more than the six learned Pro* 
fessors in the Jesuita*^ College. 
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''I was well pleased/^ says Mr. HodAon, " with the diligence 
and zeal of our two young brethren^ the Assistant Missionaries 
here, who have been the principal Teachers in the school : I 
would not cbange them for all the six learned Professors io the 
Jssuits* College. It is true, we cannot in our school give a 
scholastic training equal to that which they g^ve in their College ; 
but, thank God, we can gire, and are giving, that knowledge 
which makes men wise unto salvatiiHi.*' 

The ruinous school-room has to be rebuilt, and the money io be 
got for its erection ; and Mr. Hodson says t " We have many 
friends in England who will give something, that the Jesuits* 
College may not be the only educational establishment in this 
large Heathen town.** 

From Negapatam Mr. Hodson went on to Manargoody ; and 
of this Station be gives a very sorrowful account. There is no 
Missionary living there, and the chapel is in ruins. 

Mi, Hodson says:— 

This evening we arrived at Manargoody, omce a delightful 
Mission-Station, but now a poor, abandoned, desolate, forlorn 
place. Where the little chapel stood there is nothing but a 
mound of earth, and some brick- work which supported the pulpit* 
Of the Catechist's house and the houses of the few native Christians 
which were near it, not a vestige remains, except here and there a 
few feet of mud«walL The thatched cottage, called the Mission- 
house, in which a succession of Missionaries lived, still stands ; 
it threatens to fall, but yet it stands. There are walls, and doois» 
and windows, and a roof, but all sadly out of repair. The great 
stoim already alluded to made a wreck of these premises. There 
was at that time no Missionary living here ; there has been none 
since. I have given directions for the wreck of a Mission-house 
to be repaired and made<babitable. I send you a pencU sketch of 
what it will look like when the repairs are completed.* AU wljX 
be finished, I expect, by the time this letter arrives in England. 
Por these repairs (as well as for the rebuilding of the Negapatam 
school) dcmations will doubtless come in to your treasury accord- 
log to our need, viz., £30 or £35. 

Friday, 20th. — We went to the boys* school, whidi is kept ip 
the room built for us by a native gentleman. 



* See the Frpatiiq^^cay 
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A TALK WITH THE HINDOO 8CHOOL-B078. 

We arranged for an examlBation on the foUowiag Monclaf« 
Sereral of the dder boys walked with ut to some of the tempUa, 
and to diiFereiit parts of the town. Afterwards th^ aeconpanied 
us to the MissioD-hoase. I spoke to them plainly respeetiag the 
only way to hearen ; and in the eottrse of my remarks I said, 
<^ Now read yoar own Shasters and the BiUe too : ascertain whteh 
of them has the clearest evidence of being a revelation firom God, 
sad Chen beHeve and obey that/' A youth of about eighteen 
years of age replied, " We know very little of the Hindoo system : 
the Brahmins never teach ns, and they do not even wish us to reaid 
Che Shasters; the only religious book we read is the Bible.** I 
believe this statement to be strictly true. These yoaths, and 
ethers too, would be delighted to come to the Missionary every 
day for instruction ; and the result would be important beyond the 
calculation of men and angels. It ia out of the well-instructed 
and converted young Hindoos that we may reasonably expect the 
Lord to raise up the Luthers, and TTesleys, and Whitefields of 
India. Happy and honoured will that Missionary be whom the 
great Head of the church shall appoint to this important work. 

SCHOOL EXAXIKATIOK* 

On Monday morning, at six o'clock, all the boys of the school, 
about thirty in number, assembled at the Mission-house, accord* 
ing Co previous arrangement. They read portions of the New 
Testament in Bnglii^ translated freely into Tamul, and answered 
eundry questions respecting the portions they read. They had 
ooroe knowledge of geography, grammar, history, Ac ; but in all 
their studies they are very fhr below the boys at Madras and 
Negapatam; and yet, as to intelleotual capability, diey are, I 
imagine, exceeded by none in any part of India. 

THE HIKOOO BOr WHO LIKEO IDOLATRY. 

In' the course of conversation which followed the examination, 
one boy, about fourteen years of age, stoutly vindicated Che -prac- 
tice of idolatry ; but said, " We do not worship the idol : we 
worship Ood in the idol, and the image is only a representation of 
God.^ I said, ^< One of your idols is like a monkey, and others 
like ugly, disgusting monsters. To say that God is like any of 
these, or is represented by them, is an offence unto him. Now, if 
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yoa were to draw the picture of a monkey on the wall, and then 
say to your father, * Father, look there : that is your likeneu : I 
have made it, that when I see it I may think of you,*— year 
father would be offended. So God is offended with those who 
make and worship idols as representatives of him. He has plainly 
commanded, ' Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image;, 
or the likeness,"' &c The other boys smiled; but my little 
disputant was unconvinced, but just such a boy as a Missionary 
delights in teaching. When these fine lads are converted, they 
will become able champions for the truth. But they now need 
daily instruction, and they must have it. We want men of faith 
and steady, plodding perseverance ; men who will do their work 
because the Lord has appointed it, whether they see success or 
not. The Lord will take care of the result. 

{To be continued.) 
A LETTER FROM SAN QUALA, 

A TEACHER AMONG THE KARENS. 

The Karens live among the mountains of Burmah. They are 
a wild people, very poor, and very ignorant. They are not so 
proud as the Burmese ; they have no gods at all, and no books at 
all; therefore they are more ready to listen to the history of 
Jesus. There are Missionaries in Burmah ; and some of them 
have gone to the Karens to teach them* There is one Christian 
village, called Mata, which means <* love ; " and every moming the 
people meet together in the Zayats, or Trayeller*s Home, to sing 
and pray. There are many other Karens who wish to be taught 
the truth, as you will see, when you read the letter which Quala 
writes to his Teacher* 

&AN auALA's letter* 

To Teacher and Mamma Wade, and Mamma BennetL 
Mt dear friends, — May you be happy in the fear of th« 

Lord{ 
Now the Lord has stretched out his hand to the Karens, and 

they have heard of the glad tidings. They have built chapels in 

many places ; and what shall we do ? One thing I fear greatly. 

There are some deceivers among us, some Burmese who are 
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trying to make the people afraid, by telling them the ivhite 
foceigners will carry them «way to be eaten by cannibals. But 
they iMtve not yet listened. They still keep building chapels, one 
ia one place, and many others in other places. And the children 
of God, if they de not put their trust in him, and lean upon him, 
perhaps he will draw back his hand, and perhaps Satan will be in 
those chapels { which I fear, and am greatly anxious about it. 
Dear brethren, «8 farms God gives you wisdom, think and contrive 
about this thing among yourselves. 

If you do not believe the things that are going on here at 
Toungoo, while God is stretching out his hand, inquire of- 
Plahpan, who has been here and has returned to you. 

God has given me this work, and I do not rest. I travel about 
constantly, goiug up and down the hills, staying one night in one 
place, and two nights in another place. But I know I am doing 
the work of God, though but imperfectly, which I feel very sorry 
for. There are some who come from distant places, who say to me, 
** Teacher, you said you have come here to preach ; but you 
never have been to our place. DonU you love us ? ** I try to 
open my mouth in reply, but cannot ; for there are a great many 
who have never heard the word of God, and will blame me at the 
igreat day of judgment, and I shall be dumb. Therefore, although 
my flesh does not feel well, I do not mind it. I wish that the 
kingdom of God may be established here among the wild tribes 
very much, so much that I cannot tell you. For it seems, that 
God will save this wild people. My heart feels strong; but my 
flesh is weak on account of going up and down the hills, which is 
quite hard work, for I am getting a little old, and it makes me 
very tired to go up and down the high mountains. Pray to God 
for me, dear Teacher and mamma. - I pray for you. 

San Quala, 

This good San Quala thinks the Karens will blame him in the 
day of judgment, because he did not tell them of Christ; and yet 
he spends all his time and strength in teaching. What will the 
Heathen say to vs in the day of judgment, who give so little of 
our time, or strength, or money, to help in sending the Gospel to 
the dark places of the earth ? 
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THE MISSIONARY SHIP. 
Oir, OD, and tprei foui gallinl bsik 

AcToii the eaitcrn wktc; 
And ipiud your wbile-sing'd latli on higli, 

For the freedom of the slare. 
Onward, uid plough tbE foaming deep, 

Trinniphaiilly ye ride : 
Ye baie Moui heaili, vha feuleii lUm 

Th« ws's tempestnoui lido. 
YouTBhip it TJgg'd in gBlUnt llyle, > 

Brave mm are at iu head ; 
Firmer tban tboae whose lony deeds 

The fhmt in battle led. 
On for ;ouT high-ioul'd deatinj. 

Ye bear a glotioua charge ; 
The nobleal gpirits of the earth 

Are found nithin foor barge. 
And the lacred >eil of love Divine, 

Ii alamp'd upon your prow ; 
The mlghif hsDoerE of four Ood 

Are waving o'er you now. 
On with your heareniy laden bark ; 

Speod to your lofty aim ; 
Ye bold a high aitd holy iruit, 
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THE LITTLE NEGRO GIRL WHO LOVED HER 

SAVIOUR. 

Margaret Ann Gaul was a little Sundaj-scholar lo the 
West Indies ; she went to the Sunday-school when she was three 
years old, hei pious father used to lead her there, and it was there 
she first learned to love her Saviour : she was never so happy as 
when she was at the Sunday-school reading her Bible with her 
Teacher. She also attended the day-school; and here she 
showed marked attention to all that she was taught. Her 
Teacher told me that Margaret was a bright example to both 
schools, and that her death is felt by the scholars of these schools, 
and many of them will not soon forget her happy death. 

It pleased God, in his wise providence, to afflict poor 
Margaret Ann GauL This plant of the Lord's planting was 
about to wither and die, and the removal to another soil was the 
Lord's doing. Hence the young are taken from the evil to come. 
During Margaret's sickness, I visited her many times, and truly 
her conversation was in heaven. Night and day, for many weeks, 
she continued to talk about Jesus Christ and heaven. One day, 
while I was with her, she cried out, << Jesus, Master, full of 
mercy, praise God ! " When her Teacher used to visit her, she 
would call upon him to praise God, and she would begin some 
hymn which she used to sing at the Sabbath-school. She 
frequently sent for those children who attended the same school ; 
these she would get to read the Scriptures to her, and she would 
encourage them to serve God, and to obey their parents and 
Teachers. When asked by her Teacher concerning the hope she 
had of going to heaven, she exclaimed, '< Jesus said, 'Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.' I acknow- 
ledge that I am a sinner ; but Jesus hath died for me. I am 
waiting upon the Lord." When asked by her father whether 
she felt much pain, she said, '< Yes ; but Jesus will soon come 
and ease me. Father, you can do nothing for me. Mother can 
do nothing for me. But Jesus can. I shall soon die. O sing ! 
then she repeated these lines,— 

*^ What hath Jesus bought for me ! 
I am going to the land of Canaan ; " 
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and with these words little Margaret fell asleep in Jesus, oo 
Sunday, May 20th, 1855, aged eight years. 
June lOM, 1855. Roderi GilberL 



NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 

The savages of Australia have neither God nor King. Some 
Heathen countries are full of idols ; but there are no idols in the 
wilds of Australia. Though the natives of Australia have no 
God, yet they have a Devil, whom they call Yakoo, or debbil' 
debbil. Of him they are always afraid ; for they fancy he goes 
about devouring children. When any one dies, they say} 
'^ Yakoo toolc him.*' How different from those happy Christians 
who can say of their dead, '< God took them ! " People who 
know not God, but only the devil, must be very wicked. These 
savages show themselves to be children of debbil-dehbil by their 
actions. They kill many of their babes, that they may not have 
the trouble of nursing them. Old people, also, they kill, and 
laugh at the idea of making them '< tumble down." 

Far Of. 



A FEW KIND WORDS FROM A MISSIONARY'S 
WIFE IN AFRICA, TO HER YOUNG FRIENDS 
IN ENGLAND. 

I CAX fancy, my young Christian friends, when listening to 
the interesting addresses delivered on a Missionary platform, that 
your hearts have melted with pity for the poor degraded condi- 
tion of those sitting in darkness, without a single ray of Gospel 
light to cheer and illumine their path; and, doubtless, have 
prayed that God would dispose the hearts of good men to leave 
their country and fViends to preach the glad tidings of salvation, 
and induce many to read that blessed book, that they may know 
the love of God in sending his well-beloved Son to suffer and die 
for sinners. The Bible is, indeed, a precious book : it is the 
guide-book to the heavenly city : it is the chart by which alone 
we can steer our Christian course : deprived of its cheering influ- 
ences, we should be lost in the labyrinth of woe : it is our lead- 
ing star to direct us in the journey of life, and guide us to the 
Cross of Christ to be relieved of our burden of sins. Happy 
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beyond description are those who follow its guidance, instructed 
by its precepts, and soothed by its influences. The transforming 
influence of the blessed Gospel is, I think, more fully exempli- 
fied in Heathen lands, where the natives are living in an indolent| 
careless manner, quite regardless of comfort and appeurance^ 
addicted to cruelty, and taught the use of the sword and spear 
from their infancy, that they may take away the life of any of 
their fellow-creatures who may excite their displeasure. But 
when their minds become enlightened by the great truths revealed 
in the word of God, then their hearts are changed, their affections 
purified : they feel self-respect, become neat and orderly in their 
dress, industry takes the place of indolence, and they set about 
making their habitations more comfortable, and attend to th^. 
laws of civilized society. 

When in Graham *8-Town, a short time since, I was privileged 
to be present at the Sunday-school anniversary ; and shall never 
forget the pleasurable emotions that were excited in seeing such a 
vast number of the human family, composed of Kaffirs, Fingoes,; 
Hottentots, Dutch, and English, seated in the spacious gallery of. 
the beautiful Commemoration Chapel, responding to the various 
questions, given by the Superintendent, with great quickness and 
accuracy. The attention oi the audience was arrested by hearing 
them repeat some choice poetic efiusions, which had been selected 
for the occasion. The dialogues in Kaffir, Dutch, and English 
afforded no little amusement ; and no one could listen to their 
melodious voices singing that sweet pretty hymn, beginning, 
with,— . 

*^ I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men ; 
How he callM little children like lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then,** 

without feeling great emotion and thankfulness to God for raising 
up men to teach those children the way of the Lord, and to praise 
and magnify his holy name. Methought, when gazing on the 
black intelligent faces, the bright expressive eyes, sparkling with 
joy, and all so neatly attired, that if the children in England- who 
feel so deeply interested in Missionary labour could have been 
present, their hearts would have glowed with pleasure to see so 
many hi^py countenances testifying their due appreciation of the 
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great benefit conferred on tfaem by the zeal «id atteation of ihtk 
lelf-denyiog Teachers. Such a gratifying sight would, I am 
sure, make them price the Bible more than they had ever dotte,li i 
seeing so many hundred children raised to their proper poaitiin 
by the power and influence of the blessed Gospel, in. makiog 
them useful members of society in this world, and fitting them 
for the celestial company of heaven. 



REMARKABLE ANSWER TO PRAYER. 

Some years ago, a few Moravian Missionaries sailed ftom 
London to the island of St. Thomas, where they wefe to labour 
among the slaves, who had not then obtained their freedom. The 
name of the ship in which they sailed was the '< Britannia.** For 
some time the voyilge was pleasant and prosperous, and often did 
the Missionaries with heart and voice thank God for his goodness 
and providential care over theoL At length, however, a great 
danger threatened them i a pirate ship was seen afar off, bat 
bearing towards them very swiftly. Children should know, that 
pirates are at sea what robbers are on land, but more terrible^ 
because there is very seldom any help near t their whole bushiest 
ii to rob other ships, and on their ill-gotten gain they live. But 
they generally murder as well as rob : they frequently blindfbtd 
the crew and passengers, and force them to walk on a plank 
which stretches over the vessel, and when they come to the end 
of it they faU into the sea and are drowned. No wonder the sight 
of such a vessel was very alarming to the people on board the 
'^ Britannia." It drew nearer and nearer; but what was to be 
done ? The Captain thought it was best to put the ship in a state 
of defence; but the Missionaries thought it was better for them- 
selves, at least, to go to prayer, and accordingly they repaired to 
the cabin for this purpose. There they poured out their souls to 
Him 

^^ who rules on high, 

And ail the earth surveys ; 
Who rides upon the stormy sky, 
And calms the roaring seas.** 

That portion of Scripture in Romans viii. 31, was powerftilly 
impressed on their minds, << If God be for ua, who can be iigaiaat 
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)M ? ** The pirate vessel was by this time within gun-shot, and 
began to pour a tremendous fire, but without injury to the 
** Britannia.'* The Missionaries still continued in prayer, heed* 
less of the bustle and confusion overhead. The Captain thought 
all was lost, little imagining the agency which was going on 
nndemeath. The pirate Captain ordered the grappling-irons to 
be in readiness. These are strong iron hooks, used on such 
occasion*, to be thrown on the vessd they intend to board, in 
order to draw her near. But just as the men were throwing these 
terrible instruments across to the << Britannia," their vessel tossed 
er heaved violently, and those who held the ropes were thrown 
into the sea by the force. Others were then ordered by tb* 
enraged Captain ; but they shared die same fate. Thus disap* 
pointed, he resolved to sink the *^ Britannia** by the repeated fire 
of his guns : but this also failed ; for the balls missed, and fell 
into the sea. The smoke now hung around, and hid the vessels 
from each other for some minutes ; but when it cleared away, to 
the great amazement of the pirate Captain, the *' Britannia " was 
•een far away in full sail, speeding her destined course. We need 
scarcely say that his wicked purpose was utterly abandoned ; thus 
verifying Isaiah zxxiii. 23, where the Prophet speaks of the 
discomfiture of IsraePs maritime foes, " Thy tacklings are loosed, 
they could not well strengthen the mast, they could not spread 
the sail.'* We may imagine what feelings of gratitude and 
delight pervaded the breasts of both Missionaries and passengers. 
*^ Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee : the remainder sf 
wrath shalt thou restrain." (Psalm Ixxri. 10.) 

But greater joy and better fruit awaited them, to repay their 
faith, and toils, and prayers. Five years after this deliverance, 
during which they laboured with great success, the Missionaries 
met to celebrate the anniversary of that wonderful event, as, I 
suppose, they were accustomed to do every year. But on this 
occasion a stranger appeared outside, and sent-in a message to 
know from the Missionaries if he might be allowed to enter and 
speak with them. Permission was granted, and a taU man, with 
fine bold features, and a ^heerfUl expression of countenance, 
entered. One of the Missionaries asked what his business was 
with them. The stranger lepUed, << I wish to know if you afe 
the gentlemen who came to this island five years ago in the 
EngUsh ship called the ' Britannia.' " They replied, « We are." 
<< And were yoa attacked en sea by pixatas. ? ^' ashed tJkt stiangeir 
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<< Exactly so,*' was the reply. The Missionaries wondered at 
these inquiries, and one asked again, *^ Why do you ask these 
questions ? " ^' Because,'* said the stranger, '' I am the Captain 
who commanded that pirate vessel which attacked you." Here 
the Missionaries were amazed, and looked at each other again in 
ailent wonder. The Captain continued,—'^ And the miraculous 
way in which your yessel escaped me was the cause, under God, 
of my conversion from the power of sin and Satan. I was led to 
inquire of the Captain of the * Britannia,' whom I met afterwards, 
how it was that he effected his escape from me at that time ; aiui 
he told me that it was wholly through the prayers of the Mission- 
aries on hoard. This led me," said he, <' to abandon my wicked 
course of living, and to sell my vessel ; and I resolved on finding 
out the Moravian religion. Accordingly, when I went to the 
United States of America, I inquired for a Moravian chapel, and 
heard one of your Ministers preach from Philippians ii. 12: 
< Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling,' &e. 
The word reached my heart : I followed the Minister, and heard 
from him the way of the Lord more fully, and I told him my 
whole history. He directed me to ^ the Lamb of Qod that taketh 
avay the sin of the world;' and now I stand before yoo, not as 
the blood-stained pirate Captain, but as a sinner saved by grace ; 
and my hope and prayer long have been, that God might give me 
the opportunity of relating to you my miraculous conversion to 

God ; and that joy, thank God, is at last afforded me this 

day." 
The whole party joined together in the grateful and hallowed 

duty of prayer and praise, while the Missionaries especially 

'^ thanked God and took courage." 
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MEN FLYING KITES IN CHINA, 

tv England, boys fly kites ; in China, the old men fly kites ; 
•nd very much they seem to enjoy it. Poor old men I what a 
pity it is they cannot find something better to do, and leave kite- 
ftying to the boys ! These kites are made of refuse-silk, paper, 
«nd split bamboo, and are of all kinds of alhapes. tSome are 
formed lilce men, some lik« animals, some like fishes, and others 
nice birds ; diey are so like birds, that it is difficult to tdl a bird- 
kite in the air from a real bird. The Chinese kites have holes in 
them, with strings stretched across, so that, as the wind whistles 
through the strings, they sound like ^olian harps. Sometimes 
they maSce the wings of tbe birds of loose thin paper, whick flutter 
«bout as they Tise in the air, 

ESte-flying is quite a national amnsement in China; and the 
number of m«n aad boys seen om the ninth day <of the ninth 
month, hastening to the hills to enjoy the pastime, is very great. 

To pull down the kite of another by crossing the strings, is by 
far too general a practice. Many a kite that at one moment 
seems proudly flying the higfhest in the air^ ms though it derided 
its fellows, is, the next, seen lying on the ground. Tins is some- 
times the case among mankind. Many blane others, and hXL 
into greater evils themselves. 

^< The faults and the failings of men they deride, 
In their 4eal rising higher and higher, 
Like a kite in the air, they mount up in their pride^ 
And at last tumble down in the i^i e.^ 
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TROPHIES FROM THE MISSION-FIELD. 
** liifUnt in leaioiiy and oat of season.*' 

One other trophj from Mrs. Ffrench*s tomb before we leave 
it. She was one of whom it might trulj be said, as it was said of 
John Knox, the Scottish reformer, that she feared not the face of 
man. Whenever she heard profane lanipiage, or saw her Master 
dishonoured, no matter where, or by whom, her reproof wss 
prompt and ready. Many of the merchants used to shrink out of 
sight as she came up the street : while they reviled hex in her 
absence, they quailed under her faithful words. 

On one occasion, she was invited to dine at the Governor's 
house, where a large party of ladies and gentlemen- wei e present. 
Among the latter was a gay young gentleman, who held an offies. 
under Oovemment. Pleasing in his mannen, and lively in his- 
conversation, his company was courted by the thoughtless and the 
gay. But, alas ! he had his portion in this world, was the leader 
in all the frivolous pleasures of dissipation, and had no fear of 
Ood before his eyes. When the company rose from dinner, they 
dispersed themselves in little groups in the large saloon, while 
some enjoyed a quiet stroll, backwards and forwards. Among the 
latter was Mrs. Ffrench ; and as she passed the group where this 
young gentleman was, she heard him amusing his companions 
with the recital of same humorous inddenl, while his sentences 
were frequently either prefaced or concluded by some profane 
expression, often the holy name of Ood. Mrs. Ffrench stopped 
short, and, fixing her keen eye on the offender, said, ^' I am 
surprised that a young gentleman of your rank and education 
would disgrace yourself by taking the name of Ood in vain. 
Remember, he has said he will not hold him guiltless who taketh 
his name in vain." Provoked at this public reproof, he turned 
round in no very gentle mood, and said, '' O, Madam, is it you ? 
You are the lady who sends every one to heU.** ** Ood forbid," 
responded Mrs. Ffrench : " gladly would I save men from hell ; 
but, let me tell you, your sins are sending you there fast enough ; 
and, O, if you land there, you will be no common character 
here ; you will be generalissimo in hell." She passed on ; but 
Ood had sent that arrow home. In vain did the young man 
endeavour to regain his vivacity : he was awe-stricken, and 
conscience-stricken { and as soon as decency permitted, he left the 
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eompanjr, to pace his chamber in an Mgoaitf of souL He retired to 
bed, but not to rest : sleep fled from , him, and he was once more 
compelled, in angaish of spirit, to pace his chamber, wringing his 
hands, and ever and anon repeating the words which had thrilled 
io through his heart. His wife was a pious lady, and had long 
mourned in secret over his rtbellion against God. She now 
anxiously asked the cause of his distress. '^O,** he replied, 
vehemently, ** Mrs. Ffrench says I shall be generalissimo in hell ; 
and I feel I deserve it. But, O, what shall I do ? what shall I 
do ?** Happy was it for him that he had one so near to point 
him to the << Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world.** 
For some time he continued to ftel only the terrors of the Lord, 
but was at length led to believe in Christ to the saving of hia 
toul, and to say, with joy and gratitude,— « 

<< I the chief of sinners am ; 
But Jesus died for me." 

Meantime Mrs. Ffrench had removed to another island ; but he 
went to visit her, on purpose to thank her for her faithful and 
blessed reproof. 

This young gentleman afterwards went to America, and vm 
•ent out l» a Missionary to the coast of Aftiea, where he was 
sealously labouring at the time I was told, by his cousin, the 
particulars mbove related* 

** In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand : for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.** 

MargareL 



ANXIETY OF THE FEEJEEAN8 TO OBTAIN THB 

SCRIPTURES. 

Two yean ago the Bible Society sent to Feejee five thousaad 
New Testaments: these Testaments were in the Feejeean ka- 
guage; so those natives who had learned to read eould read them 
themselves. Before they arrived, there were only a smsll number 
of Testaments in Feejee^ and these were sold to the natives who 
wished to bny them ; beeanse there were so few, they were seld 
rather dear. In a letter I have just received from Mrs. CoUii, 
who went to Fecjee to teach the children there, she tells me two 
stories of Feejeean men who wanted to bny Testaments. 

y 2 
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WZ8I.XT, A rECJKXAir, TRATEL8 rOKTT MILES YO BVt 

A TESTAMENT. 

A few monthi ago, an interesting young man, named Wet- 
ley, from an island about forty miles ofiT^ called at «ur honse. 
He appeared to hare some important errand, Init manifested great 
timidity in making it known. At length, after waiting a while, 
we obserred two small pots of oil outside the door, and asked 
what he wanted to buy. He replied, in a tremulous voice, Nm 
VbIq Tahu, ** The Sacred Book.** The ail was of about half the 
Talue of the book, and he knew this, but could not obtain more; 
and the fear of being refused had been the cause of his backward- 
ness. We told him it was too little, and that, moxeoter, we hsd 
very few on hand, which were destined for the purchase of more 
necessary articles. Never shall I forget the expression of his 
countenance as he heard this. As tears started to his ejres, they 
almost as involuntarily filled my own. But there was no hdp for 
it, and he departed. The next day he called again, and begged 
that he might hate a copy of the Oospels, or a Catechisoiy fbr his 
oil, which was given him. <^ Bnt," said he, << I most bavt tba 
kige book ; what shall I bring for It ?** He was told t* fating 
^mbcr. So he went to bis own land, and worked hard for some 
weeks, cutting the requisite quantity of timber, and then tttsned 
for his book. And those who value their Bibles so little tut home 
should have seen with what joy bo received it. 

THE ]>TINO MAX WBO WAS TOO POOK TO BVT ▲ 

TESTAMENT. 

One day a man came to ask what he should bring to bny a 
Testament. He said he had no yams, or any other food to sell^ 
and that be could not work, for be was iO. In fact, ba looked 
like one in the last stage of consumption. He thought he could 
manage to plait sinnet, if be could get his friends to beat om the 
coeoa-nut bubk for him ; so it was agreed that the price of tbe 
book should be taken in that article* In a few weeks he ret«med 
with about half the stipulated quantity, saying that be was 
getting worse, and could not live much longer ; but would conti- 
•irae to plait as long as he was able, and wished to have the book 
to read in bis affliction. We could not deny Such a request fVom 
an apparently dying man, and gave him the precious Void Tabu, 

The arriyal of tbe << John Wesley ** was anticipated, tbla year^ 
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with as much pleavure hy the natiTes as by oorseWes ; for we had 
reason to expect a supply of New Testaments. Thanks to the 
noble Bible Society for their timely aid in the edition of five thou- 
sand copies which have just reached Feejee, and which the poor 
Feejeeans can now purdiase at a lower rate than they have 
hitherto been able to do. 

THE GOOD-JTATUKEA LITTLE TEEJEE GIBL WHO HELPED 

HEE FEIEVD. 

It may perhaps benefit those little boys and girls in England^ 
who are constantly needing rewards to stimulate them in their 
school-duties, to know the following u— 

One morning, while sitting at breakfast, we heard an unusual 
clatter of children's voices outside the house. On my going to 
inquire the cause, I found a newly-arrived party of seven little 
girls, of the ages, perhaps, of between five to seven years, who 
had walked a distance of four miles from one of the country 
towns, each bearing her burden of bread-fruit to buy a " Fiat 
Reading Book.** I soon brought the seven books; and whta 
getting the bread-fruit counted, one little merry girl proudly set 
five large ones before me ; four was the price, so these I utik, 
returning the other. The last who came forward was a littJe 
timid creature, who had only brought three bread-fruits,, and 
indeed they looked as much as she could carry ; but the book 
could not be bought with these. The girl who had had ooo 
returned stepped up again as quickly as before, and gave it to het 
friend who was in need. This settled the business, and off they 
went in high glee. 

Now the secret of their eamestneas to obtain these books was 
this : Those children who live far from the Mission-Station in 
Lakemba, and cannot attend Mr. Gollis*s school every day, form 
schools in thdr own towns, under the care of Native Teachers. 
A select number of these, when they are able to read well, come 
to us, one day in each week, for further instmction; the girls 
come to me on Tuesdays, the boys to Mr. CoUis on Wed- 
nesdays. The above-named little girls were not content with 
the teaching they received in their own sehools, but wished 
to have books to read at home, that thsiy might be the sooner 
ready to come to me— 4o use their own eEpia sii op t o get wise. 
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MISSIONARY TOUR BY THE RiSV. THOMAS 

HODSON. 

{Concluded from page 12S4.) 

MELKATTAM. 

Saturday, 25th. — This morning we came to Melnattam, 
another of our abandoned Stations. It was once the residence of 
•two Missionaries ^ but now the Mission-honse is a ruin ; all that 
remidns lure a few walls without doors, or windows, or roof. I 
send you a pencil sketch, but cannot convey to you any idea of 
my sorrow of heart whilst I stood looking at this scene of desola* 
tion. 

•The irillage of Melnattam contains about three hundred inhabit- 
ants, who gain a scanty subsistence by cultivating a rather barren 
tract of land. The portion belonging to the village is about three 
miles long and two and a half wide. The best soil is divided 
itrto gardens and smadl ficAds, Knd llhe femaitofng pbrtlon is com- 
mon graxing land for all the cattle '^of ^e tSllage. 

The ihoi^ state of these vilkigers is very low indeed ; and it is 
to be feared that the nominal Ohristiods, «bout sixty in number, 
are not much better than the Heathen. They were formerly 
Papists; but they renounced Popery, and placed themselvM 
dnder M't. Bourne's pastoral care many years ago^ From that 
day to this, no one baa even professed to care for their sonls except 
our Missionsfries, and we have almost deserted them. Under 
these circumstances their motal sivte is^ perhaps, qbite as good as 
we could reasonably eXpect it tio be. Their children are snr- 
.rounded by bad examples of eirery kind, and are growing tip con- 
firmed in ignorance and Tieew Altogether^ their case is a very 
.painful one. 

The chapel, which was built by Mi. Boufne, some years ago» 
still stands, and is in tderaldy good repair. Mr. Hobday or Mr. 
Evers oomes over from Negapatam, 'forty miks, •bout onee a 
month, to preach and examine the school, &e. 

Sunday, 86th.-^Mr. Pinkney preadied in the morning, and 
Mr. Hobday in the eveiiing. The ^ongtegkuion waft abomt thirty 
•on each occasion, exdmlve of the scbool-drildren. Many of them 
"were ragged and dirty ; and one flan soaveelgr wonder at it ; for 
they are all poor, and soine very poor indejed. -Seferal of tlftm 
«re Widows ; and these we asiiAt a little^ By a. grant from the 
Madms'sacramentmtoney, and • little inm other sourteea^ Mib 
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Hobday provides the widows with a new cloth about onee a year 
that they may appear somewhat decent in the place of worship oo 
the Lord*s day ; but as this is generally all the clothing they ever 
have, it is no wonder that they are occasionally In rags. 

Tell all our ,friends that, even after Mr. Simpson's anrlTal, wt 
shall have only four European Missionaries in the whole of the 
Madras District ; which is about one-third of our former number. 
Four Missionaries as the Methodist portion of the allied anny 
which has to conquer the millions of Southern India ! It was 
once said on a great occasion, *' England empeets every man to do 
his duty;** but we now say, Every Missionary expects England 
to do ito duty. 

Thomas Hodtom. 

LETTER FROM MRS. BROOKING, HUDSON'S-BAY, 

to her young friend john charles ik england. 

Mt dear young Friend, 

Your aunt writes me to say you very mudi delight in 
reading the '' Juvenile Offering ; ** therefore I am sure a letter 
from me, giving you some account of our Mission at Oxford, will 
interest you. 

In the first place, I may tell yon that our Mission lies on the 

south-east shore of Oxford- Lake, which is forty«eight miles long^ 

and ten miles in width, and is considered to be one of the finest 

lakes in the Territory, producing delidous fish, and, at some so^ 

sons of the year, in great abundance. Perhaps you would like^ 

know how we preserve the fish for use during our long winten. 

In the month of October, the fishing-season commences. The 

whiie-fiahj just as they come out of the water, are strung on ettekfl^ 

and hung upon a platform to dry and fireese. When thoroughly 

frosen, they are taken into the fish-house and packed in snow, 

when they will keep quite fresh for six months. But it is a sad 

thing for our poor Indians when the fishing fails, as was the caat 

last winter. I saw many of their children so hungry that they 

were eating the entrails of relets and other disgusting tUngs^lo 

keep them from starving. We have a great many orphan-chitdicii 

on the Mission, who were nearly naked last winter, some having 

only a hw rabbits' skins, or a ragged blanket, to screen them tnm 

the piercing cold. Many timet have I wept and prayed for ;thoea 

dear little ones, who have no parents to care for them ; and gladly 
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woald I have clothed them, had our own wardrobe not been so 
scanty. 

The mode of trayelling in this country, in the sammer-season, 
is by canoes. These canoes are made of the bark of the birch- 
tree, with a very light frame-work of pine. They are about 
fifteen feet long, and three feet wide in the middle. They taper 
sway to a sharp edge at both ends, and are so light that one maa 
can carry them with ease. They do not use a single nail in 
making them, but tie and sew all the parts together with the roots, 
of the pine-tree split into thin strips, and make them quite water- 
tight with gum, also from the pine. With these frail barks the 
Indians travel thousands of miles in the rivers and lakes of this 
country. 

In winter the mode of travelling is difierent, as everything is 
frozen over, and covered with snow five or six feet deep. To 
walk on this, snow, in the ordinary way, would be impossible; 
but, by the use of snow-shoes, persons can walk without sinking 
more than two inches in the snow« These snow-shoes are made 
by joining two thin and narrow pieces of birch-wood together at 
both ends, and spreading them out in the middle. They are 
sd>out four feet long, and one foot wide; the inside is then filled 
up with a fine net* work made Arom the skin of the deer cut into 
threads. They are quite light, and with them the Indians 
will travel forty or fifty miles in a day without feeling tired. 
But the Missionaries and their families, and the English 
gentlemen and ladies living here, generally travel in a cario 
drawn by dogs. The cariol is made of thin boards, covered 
with parchment, about twelve feet long, and painted very 
gaudily ; when wrapped op very warm, with blankeu and 
buffalo robes, it is pretty comfortable. 1 have travelled this way 
many miles myself on the frozen lake. My little girl used to go 
to the Fort with her papa very often, when he went there to 
preach. Perhaps I should tell you the usual number of dogs aie 
five. They are dressed in very smart harness, with a number of 
small bells, the sound of which is very pretQr in the dear, cold air. 
The dogs are driven by an Indian, who walks on snow-shoea 
behind, and, with a cord, he steadies the cariol, aad prevents it 
from oversetting. My little girl enjoyed herself very much JMt 
winter in making snow -houses with her little wooden qiade. 
Indeed, the cold weather has done her good. She is very lonely 
sometimes, having no little girl to play with; and b«^doU eaiA 
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toyt had to be left behind. 8he enjoyed her joaniey from Centdft 
to this country very much ; she liked running rapids particulaily; 
J have known her to cry when she awoke from her sleep and 
found we had passed some without waking her ; but I was rery 
much afraid, and would lie down in the canoe and burf my fiiee, 
rather than see those boiling and hissing water-falls and rapids, 
threatening to swallow us up. 

You will be pleased to hear that the children loTe their school 
▼ery much, and attend very regularly. I have seen their little daric 
faces brighten on being told, that '< Jesus Christ died to sav« 
them ;*' and that the kind friends in England and Canada had 
sent their Missionaries to train them up for happiness and heaven. 
We have eight boys and girls who are reading out of the New 
Testament, and are learning as fast as our schoolmaster can 
teach them. One boy is reading in the Bible, and can also read 
the First Catechism in English and Indian fluently; he can 
repeat the Lord*s Prayer, the Ten CommandmentSi and the 
Apostles* Creed, in the English and Indian languages. 
There are a number of children, who, on entering the school 
in June, did not know a letter in the alphabet, bnt who 
can now read and spell words of two syllables. Then w« 
Jiave a Sunday-school, where young and old attend. AH the 
achool apparatus we have at present oonsists of twelve speUlDg- 
books, seven Catechisms, seven slates, five slate-pendls, and a few 
of the Indian translations. I should be very happy if you would 
send me some nice little story-books with pictures, and tome 
more useful ones, with any thing else you may think of, for our 
acbool-children. They are very fond of showy handkeichiefi^ 
and any little musical instrument you could send. Some warm 
caps would be very acceptable for the boys ; for they have DOtfaing 
to wear on their heads. I need not ask you to pray for thoac 
little children ; for in this you have the daily example of yoof 
papa and mamma. 

On my way to Norway-House, a short time ago, aor Indiana 
wished us to go on shore on one of the islands, to see a remarkable 
hole in a granito rock. The hole was, in shape, Uke the 
inside of an immense kettle, and very round and amooUk 
Our men could give us no account of its origin i but fofw 
merly they used it for cooking during their Pagan festivalsii 
Afcer walking round the island, and picking some very nice 
berries, we set sail, and in two hours put ashore for dinnei. Oav 
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cook soon had an oil-cloth spread under a pine-tree for our 
dining* roc m ; he then placed a clean table-cloth ; and with a fried 
duck which he had just shot, with some biscuit and butter, we 
enjojed our dinner much better than we should have done at 
home. This mode of travelling is very pleasant in fine 
-weather. When we had done dinner, our three Indians set 
to work very busily preparing their robiboo. This is made by 
putting equal parts of permican and flour into a kettle, and boil- 
ing it until it becomes thick. Theyjfdso baked a nice cake before 
their blazing Are, and then sat,dow% the elder asking a blessing, 
and ate their dinner in a very different way to what they used to 
do when they ate their boiled beaver, or musk-rat, out of the 
kettle in the granite rock. At eight in the afternoon we put 
ashore, and camped for the night. After our tent was pitched, 
Mr. Brooking went back a little way into the w«f4i^ and shot a 
pigeon and rabbit, which we enjoyed for suppeb After prayer 
we laid down, with the granite rock for our bed, and slept as 
soundly and comfortably as if we had been at home in our own 
house. 

I shall be very much pleased for you to write my little girl 
Mary Jane, and tell her some of the news of what is passing 
around you, and I will answer your letters for her, as she is only 
a little girl not five years old. 

From your affectionate friend, 

Elizabeth Brooking, 

Osford- House, Augtut 13/A, 1855. 



THE VOICE OF THE DYING YEAR. 

Hark ! *t is the voice of the dying year, 

Gently it falls on the listening ear ; 

It tells a tale of my own loved land. 

Of many a youthful and happy band. 

Who, as its moments have passM away. 

Have gatherM together in bright array, 

To hear the tales of a Saviour's love »— 

O, what is the record traced above ? 

Have those youthful hearts to Christ been given ? 

Are the travellers sedting the gate of heaven ? 
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—Bat hush I for the old jeu speaks again, 
With a lo V, sad tone, as in grief or pain ; — 
He points to maaj a distant shore. 
He hath visited them to return no more ; 
And oft he hath watchM bj the dying child 
On whom no Sabbath of light had smiled, 
And hath seen the spirit pass away 
UncheerM by religion's peaceful ray ; 
And many a father*s painful bed 
In his silent flight he hath visited, 
Where none heeded tbe sufferer's feeble moan, 
For his children had left him to die alone t 

But again he looks o'er the deep blue wave. 
And a smile seems to brighten his aspect grave. 
As he gazes on islands here and there, 
Where the house of God rises firm and fair ; 
Or is peeping in at some school-house door ; 
Or glancing at China's distant shore ; 
Or pointing, with thankful yet trembling hand. 
To the dark Feejeean's cannibal land I 

Children of England I then gather near, 
And list to the voice of the dying year ; 
Listen ! he passeth in haste away. 
By your bright firesides he may not stay. 
He hath a book wherein he must trace 
The history of departed days ; 
And he asketh you, ere his course be run, 
^ What is jrour record of duty done P 
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